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‘CONSTANCE CARROLTON: 
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THE GIPSY HEIR. 





This beautiful Tale was commenced in our last number (89), which also had 
Twelve Engravings of Mrs. Cunningham’s Baby Adventure, besides Twenty other 
eee of general interest. No. 89 is reprinied, and can be had at ali News 

epots. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Mason, the widow with whom Constance Carrolton had 
boarded, was not a woman of much energy or decision of character. 
Like many persons of her sex and class, she was apt enough to 
suspect danger, but not so prompt in taking measures to combat it. 
SLe looked anxiously after the cab as it rattled along the street, 
muttering to herself, ‘‘Dear, dear! if I only knew what railway 
station they was going to! but he told the man so cautiously, as if 
he was determined that I should not hear what he said.” 

It was not until an empty cab had passed in the same direction 
that Mrs. Mason reflected that she might have jumped into it and 
spoken to Constance at the station; and by the time this idea was 
fully grasped by her not over-vigorous intellect, the empty vehicle 
was past hailing, and that containing the object of her anxiety had 
turned out of the street, but whether to the right or left, she had 
been too much occupied with the other to remark. Presently a 
friend dropped in to tea, to whoin, as a matter of course, the whole 
affair.was recounted; and as the visitor possessed a retentive 
memory, and was deeply read in police reports, she was at no loss 
for dozens of parallel cases in which young ladies imprudently ad- 
vertising for situations had been decoyed away and not heard of 
again for years. There was a curious coincidence in all these adven- 
tures, that the “ villain” was never aman who might have pleaded 
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the impetuosity of youth as an excuse, but always a man of middle 
age; ‘‘old enough to know better,” as the gossips very justly 
remarked. 

But whatever might have been the fate to which they supposed 
Constance Carrolton to be consigned, the wildest flight of their 
imagination never came near the truth. 

She was hurried to the Great Western station; the train was just 
about to start, and before she had time to ask the name of the place 
to which they were going she had commenced her journey towards it 
in a carriage appropriated to ladies exclusively, in which Mr. Ravens- 
croft had placed her, with every demonstration of its being done 
entirely out of consideration for herself, though she could not help 
reflecting that the separation also put it out of her power to ask him 
any questions. There was only one passenger besides herself in the 
carriage, and as this was an old lady who was either very cross or very 
deaf, Constance had little prospect of keeping herself awake by a 
lively or interesting conversation. The old lady snored in a most 
monotonous and infectious manner, but Constance resisted the 
drowsy influence, and kept on the alert to catch the names of the 
stations at which they stopped, which she did where practicable, by 
reading the name painted on the wall, and where she could not do 
this, by trying to decipher the strange sounds uttered by the guards 
and porters, who suppose they are calling out the name of the place for 
the information of the passengers, while for the most part they are 
simply talking hieroglyphics. At one station, however, where they 
staid longer than usual, Mr. Ravenscroft appeared for a moment at 
the door with a glass of mulled wine in his hand, which he insisted 
upon her drinking. While she sipped it he ran away to fetch her 
some sandwiches, and on his return with them he had only time to 
take back the empty glass, and scramble into his own place before 
they were off again. 

Whatever cause Constance might subsequently have for_disliking 
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Mr. Ravenscroft, she never for one moment suspected him of having 
put a narcotic into the mulled wine. If he had guessed at her 
watching the stations and wished her to desist, he could not have 
done better than administer that wicked beverage, which has a spori- 
fic tendency of its own that under ordinary circumstances requires 
no extraneous aid. From a deficiency of steam, or some other cause, 
the next stage occupied a rather longer time than usual; the panting 
of the engine came at longer intervals; the old lady’s snoring was 
more prolonged and more somniferous, and Constance fell fast asleep. 
At the next station a pair of bright black eyes looked in at the 
window and instantly withdrew, as if fearful of awakening her by too 
hard a gaze. At the next andthe next they peered in again fora 
moment exultingly; and at the fourth Constance found herself, 
before she could entirely shake off the trammels of a profound 
slumber, seated inva close carriage by the side of Mr. Ravenscroft. 
Though quite bewildered, her first impulse was to look out and see 
where she was; but nature seemed to be assisting the designs of the 
strange man in whose power she had so heedlessly placed herself, 
for though it was evidently some time after daybreak, such a 
dense mist hung over them that it was impossible to distinguish 
objects a few feet from the carriage. , 

** Where are we ?”’ was her first very naturz1 question. 

** We are in the famous old county of Cornwall,” he replied ; “we 
have two or three hours’ drive before us, and then we shall be home 
just in time for breakfast. How pleasant it is to return home after 
an absence, is it not?” 

Yes,” said Constance, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ when there are those 
to greet us whose kind voices and familiar faces make the soul of 
home. When they are gone, the mere house is but the dead corpse 
of home. I could not go into my father’s house now— 


‘Its echoes, and its empty tread, 
Would sound like voices of the dead.’ ” 
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“I know those lines,” said Mr. Ravenscroft; ‘where de they 
occur ?” 

“In Campbell’s ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,’ ” replied Constance ; and 
having no wish to enter into a discussion on the merits of the Eng- 
lish poets, she leaned her head against the side of the carriage and 
closed her eyes. 

Her thoughts were sad and anxious enough. There had been a 

at deal of haste in taking her from London; and though Mr. 
GD eveupesehs had stated that imperative business called him into the 
country, there seemed no sufficient reason why, in these days of 
safe travelling, she should not have followed him the next morning, 
and had daylight for her journey. Then there was a degree of mys- 
tery about the place of her destination. He had not, it is true, re- 
fused to tell her where she was going; but he had given evasive an- 
swers from which she could collect nothing definite, and also by 
travelling in a separate carriage had rendered it impossible for her 
to follow up her questionings. She was too innocent and inexperi- 
enced to imagine of herself any intended wrong from all this; but 
Mrs. Mason’s hastily uttered expressions of fear, scarcely heeded at 
the time, had recurred incessantly to her memory, and roused very 
uncomfortable doubts as to her own prudence in concluding such a 
hasty engagement, and Mr. Ravenscroft’s perfect intesrity of pur- 
pose in urging her to so prompt a departure and binding her by a 
written agreement. However, she was conscious under her gentle 
and feminine exterior of possessing a brave heart and an unusual 
endowment of bodily strength and activity, and this, with a firm but 
not ‘supine faith in a protecting power above, inspired her with a 
= confidence that whatever might happen she would come off safe 
at last. 

Constance looked out of the window afid tried to distinguish some- 
what of the scenes through which they were passing. There was a 
vague, hoarse roaring, mingled with the rumbling of the carriage, 
and now and then she could dimly make out what seemed to be a 
crag or cliff looming through the fog, which convinced her that the 
were close to the sea, Presently the mist began partially to roll 
away in great cloud-like masses, giving her short glimpses of such 
wild and rugged scenery as made her heart bound with joy at the 
idea of being free to ramble at will and explore those romantic 
heights and gloomy recesses. Though brought up in a quiet pasto- 
ral county, he had a great love for wilder and more rugged land- 
scapes, and the savage nature of the views she partially obtained 
exceeded everything she had ever seen in reality or painting.. She 
hoped therefore that their journey would not be continued so far as 
to place this desolate region beyond a practicable walking distance 
from her future abode. 

Her wish was speedily gratified, for a little farther on the carriage 
suddenly passed under an ancient gateway of ivy-covered stone, 
leading into a spacious court-yard, somewhat roughly paved, and 
surrounded by buildings. The side facing the entrance was occu- 
pied by the back of a lofty but gloomy-looking dwelling-house, and 
all the rest of the space was filled with stables and domestic offices. 
Two stupid-looking lads came out to take the horses, and a minute 
later an old man-servant, with a deeply furrowed face and white hair, 
opened a wicket in the ponderous house door, the two leaves of which 
were eenny afterwards thrown open by a couple of stout coun- 
try girls. 

‘**Let me welcome you to your new home, Miss Carrolton,” said 
Mr. Ravenscroft, as he handed her across the threshold. ‘ Oliver,” 
he continued, addressing the old domestic, ‘‘see that the lady’s 
trunks are removed carefully to her apartment. It is ready for her 
reception, of course ?” 

** Everything is done as you ordered, sir,”’ replied Oliver. 

‘**‘| hat is well,"’ said Mr. Ravenscroft. ‘Is breakfast ready :” 

~ “Tt will be served in five minutes, sir,’’ was the reply. 

‘* You will doubtless like to employ the interval in arranging your 
dress, Miss Carrolton,’”’ said Mr. Ravenscroft. ‘If you will oe 
the goodness to follow those young women they will lead you to your 
chamber.” 

The two stout girls had already, to Constance’s no small amaze- 
ment, shouldered her two heaviest trunks, chatting to eacl» other 
meanwhile in a strange jargon which she could not comprehend, and 
were —— away, with the greatest ease, through the large hall 
and up a flight of broad stairs. Constance followed them. ‘The 
stairs terminated in a corridor, running round the entrance hall, 
and from it again branched off two narrow passages, communicating 
with the wings of the house. Into one of these passages the Ama- 
zons turned, abating nothing of their speed, nor ceasing to chatter 
in their outlandish dialect. When near the end they went into an 
apartment which, as they deposited their burden in it, Constance 
supposed was intended for her. It was spacious and lofty, and the 
fittings must in former days have been exceedingly handsome! but 
all was faded and old-fashioned, and though it could not be called 
exactly dilapidated, the room had a very desolate appearance. 

** Are you sure you are right?” she asked one of the girls. ‘Is 
this to be my bed-room ?”’ 

She could not tell whether they understood her or not, for they 
both replied in their strange patois, which, for any intelligence it con- 
veyed to her, might as well have been the vernacular of the Tonga 
Islands. Then grinning and bobbing several curtseys, they went 
their way. 

Constance looked round. The clean white counterpane, toilet- 
cover and towels, and the fresh water in the ewer, showed that pre- 
parations had been made for some one’s reception, and although the 
room was magnificent in its proportions, the furniture was by no 
means so splendid as to make it unlikely that it was intended for her 
use. 

In a few minutes the two girls returned with her guitar case and 
smaller luggage, again went through the ceremony of grinning and 
bobbing, and left her to herself. 

After having glanced round the room, Constance’s first impulse 
was to look out of the windows. On that side the house was built 
upon the edge of a precipitous rock, probably for the sake of the 
natural defence it afforded in the old barbaric times, whence its first 
construction might be dated. A deep glen, that looked dark and 
glcomy even at that morning hour, yawned beneath; and amid the 
crags that strewed ‘it, a rapid mountain stream foamed and dashed 
on its ps! to the sea, only half seen beneath the many twisted and 

narled old trees that clung to the fissures in the clitis, seeming to 

old on tenaciously by their naked and sinewy roots. A little below 
the point at which the house was situated the glen widened, giving a 
view of a small rock-bound bay, and beyond of the wild expanse of 
the ocean. Constance was so entranced by this scene that it was not 
till the sound of a gong echoed through the stone-arched passages 
that she recollected that she had to arrange her dress for breakfast. 
To wash her face and hands, smooth the dark braids of her glossy 
hair, and generally “‘ settle” her dress, was the work of so short a 
time, that when one of the dumb girls (as in effect they were to her) 
returned, apparently to marshal her to the breakfast-room, she was 
ready to follow her. 
_ The apartment to which Constance was introduced corresponded 
in size, in antiquity, and in gloominess, with what she had already 
seen of the mansion. The table was covered with a plentiful re- 
past, and a great deal of massive, antiquated plate; but what chiefly 
attracted the young stranger’s attention was the company already 
seated at tne table. There was Mr. Ravenscroft with a shade more 
= upon his brow, aud on cither side of him was placed a lady. 

t needed but one look to see that she who sat at his right hand must 
be his mother, so exactly did her features resemble his. She was 
evidently very old, and her once tall figure was nearly doubled, but 
her spirit was as strong and her mind as active as ever. ‘There was 
more vindictiveness expressed in her face than in her son’s, there 
was more unbending will about the compressed lips, there was more 
fierceness and penetration in the eyes; ix short, she looked like Mr. 
Ravenscroft made into a mummy and possessed by ademon. ‘The 
other lady was a woman of a doubtful age; she might be anything 
between thirty and forty-five; but on another point there was no 
doubt—she was clearly insane. A grave-looking, elderly woman 
stood behind her chair and directed and controlled all her move- 
ments. The poor creature did not utter a word, but quietly obeyed 
the whispered orders of her keeper. She had one habit, however, 
which from its wearisome iteration became extremely distressing. 
She would raise her eyes furtively, by little jerks as though they 
were climbing steps, till they rested on the countenance of the old 
lady, when hex face would assume an expression of such fear as it 
seemed impossible she could feel without screaming aloud; but 
pevertheless she never utiered » sound, and the old lady’s eyes 
being always on the alert, quick)y detected the scrutiny, and those 
of the ae lunatic sunk under the «* arp gaze, only to begin again 
painfully climbing their imaginary ladder. As Constance appreach- 
ed this singular group, Mr. Ravenseroft rese and said, 





“* Mother, this is Miss Carrolton—Lady Clarissa Ravenseroft. It 
is needless,” he added to Constance, ‘‘to go through any form of 
presentation to my unfortunate wife, as she is incapable of noticing 
anything.” 1 

“Oh! the new governess!” said the old lady, with a sarcastic 
laugh; ‘* you ma seated.” 

Constance had no relish for impertinence, but she could make 
great allowance for the vagaries ot old age, so she curtseyed to the 
yenerable dame and took the chair that had been placed for her next 
to the younger lady. She had hoped to see the boy who was to be 
her pupil, and upon whose disposition so much of her future com- 
fort > ended; but he did not make his appearance, and she com- 
menced her cheerless meal. . 

At the very first word she spoke, in reply to some question ad- 
dressed to her by Mr. Ravenscroft, her neighbor turned and looked 
at her eagerly. Then her eyes crept back to those of Lady Clarissa 
Ravenscroft, and fell again into their usual monotonous exercise. 

As Constance sate there with that evil-eyed old woman before her, 
and the poor lunatic by her side, she recalled, with a feeling of com- 
passion, the tone of bitterness with which Mr. Ravenscroft had 
spoken of the pleasure of returning home, and she also thorght she 
saw a sufficient reason for his wishing to bind her to remain in that 
dismal abode long enough to be of some service to the neglected 
child, if not to become reconciled to remaining there altogether. 
She began to orm that child to herself: a pale boy of nine or ten 
years old, with his mother’s mild blue eyes and delicate features; 
slightly affected perhaps with that fearful malady under which her 
mind had sunk. And what a home was that for such a child! His 
mother’s insanity, his father’s stern melancholy, and above all his 
grandmother’s malignity, composed an atmosphere in which such a 
being must be blighted. Her fertile imagination soon worked itself 
into a state of enthusiasm about the delicate little object of her 
cares, towards whom she inwardly resolved to fill the place of his 
poor imbecile mother; and when the meal was ended, and Mr. 
Ravenscroft invited Constance to accompany him to the study, she 
rose willingly, notwithstanding Lady Clarissa’s malignant chuck- 
ling addition of ‘‘Ay, ay, Miss Carrolton, go to your promising 

upil!”” 
° Gonstence curtseyed to the dowager, and as she passed she cast a 
look of profound compassion on the poor lunatic, who returned it 
with a gaze of childish wonder, and with a sudden impulse caught 
her hand, and pressed it to her heart. 

‘* Keep quiet, or I shall lock you up,” said the keeper, in a low, 
stern voice; and the poor creature, trembling with fear, dropped 
Constance’s hand, and her eyes returned to their old exercise of 
creeping up to the face of her mother-in-law. 

Constance did not like to mention so delicate a subject to Mr. 
Ravenscroft, but she felt certain that she could do more towards re- 
storing that poor lady’s reason than the authoritative and coercive 
nurse. As she followed the master of the house down one of the 
long passages, he suddenly turned and addressed her. 

“You must not take fright at the sight of your pupil, Miss 
Carrolton,”’ he said, with an air of embarrassment, though he en- 
deavored to speak freely; ‘1 warned you that his education had 
been terribly neglected.” 

‘Is he—is he—afflicted—menta]ly ?’’ she asked, shrinking back, 
more alarmed at Mr. Ravenscroft’s manner than his words. 

‘* No, no—he is not insane,” replied Mr. Ravenscroft, ‘ though 
his temper is very violent at times. He is merely somewhat older 
and much taller than lads usually are when placed under female 
tutelage.”’ 

‘* Then why not have a tutor for him ?”’ asked Constance. 

‘*I have tried that, and failed,” replied Mr. Ravenscroft. ‘ He is 
impatient of authoritative restraint, but he is easily led, especially 
by the power of music—that, indeed, is the master passion of his 
soul, You may bend him to your will by means of music; and it 
would be difficult,” he added, with an attempt at a laugh, “to find 
a doctor of divinity who either could or would blend melody and 
mathematics so dexterously that the pupil would imbibe the one un- 
consciously while eagerly swallowing the other, just as you give a 
child a powder in a spoonful of jam.”’ 

‘*Mathematics!”’ repeated Constance, still drawing back—“ I fear 
you have misunderstood me, sir. I cannot teach mathematics.”’ 

**I do not expect it, my dear young lady,’”’ said he. ‘I merely 
named mathematics as the most natural adjunct of an L.L.D. So 
pluck up your courage, and come along.” 

Constance felt a strange repugnance, and recalled uneasily the 
sneering remarks of Lady Clarissa. 

** You have not yet told me what you wish me to teach your son,”’ 
said Constance, in order to gain a few moments’ delay. 

** That is told in two words,” replied Mr. Ravenscroft, drawing her 
arm within his, and moving onwards—* you may teach him what you 
like, and what yeucan. You will find that you must begin from the 
very commencement, for he cannot even read and write.” 

‘* He must be a mere child, then, after all,’’ thought Ellen; and 
she went on confidently. 

She soon found herself in a large airy room, which bore strong 
evidence in its furniture and decorations of having been modernised, 
so as to render it as cheerful as possible. The windows had been 
enlarged and opened to the floor, so that by descending two broad 
steps access was gained to a terrace, at each end of which a flight of 
stone steps led toa secluded lawn and flower-garden, so well sheltered 
from the sea breeze by a curtain of cliff that all sorts of exotics 
bloomed there in perfection. Therock was nearly hidden from sight 
by a belt of tall trees, and the whole scene was so peaceful and lovely 
as it 7! basking in the rays of the sun, now shining forth gloriously, 
that it looked like a little Eden. 





CHAPTER VY. 


ConsTANCE had barely time to catch a glimpse of all the beautiful 
scenery we have described as she passed the windows, for her atten- 
tion was speedily riveted upon the single occupant of the apartment. 
This was a young man who, she was certain, must be much over 
twenty years old, though every care had been taken to give him an 
eppeurence of juvenility. He was closly shaven, but the strong 
black stubble showed that his beard and whiskers would have grown 
thick if allowed. His hair was long and curly, but it was in vain to 
attempt, by its careful arrangement, tg give an air of effeminacy to that 
muscular neck: and as vain was it to endeavor, by the boyish holland 
blouse with its falling collar, to conceal the herculean proportions of 
those broad shoulders and six foot of stature. His face was wonder- 
fully handsome, but (though his forehead was broad and high) 
singularly wanting in intellect. He bore a strong resemblance to his 
father, though with many points of improvement. The eyes were 
better set, thus escaping the bird-of-prey look which had struck her 
so fercibly on the first sight of Mr. Ravencereht ; his nose was less 
prominently aquiline, and his lips were fuiler and more curved. He 
was reclining on a sofa near the farthest window, and his sole occu- 
pation was that of caressing a large dog, on which his eyes were fixed, 
with hardly so much intelligence in them as beamed from those of the 
noble animal as he returned his master’s gaze. 

ae Where is your son, sir?” said Constance, stopping and trem- 

ing. 

* There,” replied Mr. Ravenscroft, pointing towards the young 
man. 

** You have deceived me,’”’ said Constance, in firm, low tone, 
though she still trembled; ‘‘it is not proper that I should become 
the teacher of that young man. He is older than I am.” 

‘* No, no—you are mistaken,” said Mr. Ravenscroft, soothingly ; 
‘his appearance is deceptive. I cannot tell his age to a day, but in 
mind he is a mere child, I assure you.” 

** You must engage another teacher for him, sir—I cannot under- 
take the office,”’ said Constance. ‘ I have been brought here under 
a delusion. You should have been more explicit with me.” 

Mr. Ravenscroft’s eyes flashed angrily, and his lips were com- 
pressed, and his breath came hard through his distended nostrils; 
but he controlled his feelings, and said calmly, ‘“‘ You seem to have 
forgot the terms of our engagement, Miss Carrolton.” 

** No, sir, I have not forgotten the agreement,” replied Constance ; 
“but I am certain that no magistrate would hold it to be binding.” 

‘“* How if I should refuse you the opportunity of testing that point ?”’ 
said Mr. Ravenscroft through his clenched teeth, while his black 
brows were ominously knitted together. 

* Do you mean to say that 1 am a prisoner?” asked Constance, 
faintly, as she staggered back and caught at a chair for support. 

“Not if you act honorably, and keep to your agreement,” he 
replied. 

**T am not bound in honor to fulfil an agreement which was ob- 
tained from me by fraud,’’ said Genstanee. 
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“Then arta coeegh A some other m said Mr. Ra- 
yenscroft, looking even more flerce than before. ‘‘I tell you, Miss 
Carrolton, I am not a man to be trifled with. Every hope for the 
future—al]l that renders the present worth living for—the biighted 
happiness which forms my sole aig | of the past—all zoey sound 
that unhappy boy. Womanly tact, aided by the powers of music. 
may rouse him from his lethargy, and incite his mind to study, 
Nothing else has any power over him.” : 

“‘Then why not employ a woman whose age might be a protection 
to her?” inquired Constance. . 

“Impossible,” was the reply. ‘‘ His hatred of his grandmother is 
so intense that an elderly woman would be in danger of her life 
if she attempted to thwart or control him.” 

“TI see it all now,” said Constance, as she recalled several inci- 
dents connected with her intercourse with Mr. Ravenscroft. ‘* You 
sought me out because I was a musician, but most because I was an 
orphan and friendless. But you are mistaken there, sir,”’ she added, 
raising her eyes and clasped hands to heaven, ‘‘I have still one 
friend left to whom I never appealed in vain in time of trouble, and 
who will not forsake me now, if I remain true to myself.” 

‘* Miss Carrolton,” suid Mr. Ravenscroft, solemnly, ‘‘ have some 
compassion on the sufferings of a most unhappy father! I tell you 
again, that boy is the only hope—the only prop of my house. All 
my other sons have died, just as they gave promise of being all my 
heart could wish, and he alone is leftto me. You can rescue him 
from the state of mental darkness in which he lives, and wiil you 
refuse the sacred office? You ought rather to rejoice at being made 
the instrument for so divine a work. You ought to look upon it as 
aholy duty——” 

‘*Pardon me, sir,” interrupted Constance, ‘‘you are scarcely 
qualified to point out the path of duty to others, as you must have 
greatly failed in your own parental duties before your son could have 
fallen into this state.” ; ’ 

“‘Do not judge too hastily,” said Mr. Ravenscroft; “it was not 
my doing. He was stolen away when quite an infant, and brought 
up like a beast, scarcely even learning to speak. Consider well what 
you have to decide upon. The enlightenment of a human soul in 
this world, and his welfare in the next, depend ge wy exertions. 
Look at him, as he lies there, caressing his dog. That creature is 
the only thing he loves, but the existence of that one affection proves 
that the social feelings are capable of cultivation.” 

‘Why do you not undertake the task yourself?” inquired Con- 
stance. 

‘* He does not love me,” replied the father, sadly; ‘‘ and besides, 
I have not the tact and patience requisite for such a task. His 
teacher must be a woman, and a woman with all her fine sensibilities 
fresh about her; one who has not been soured by the world ; one who 
has not forgotten the time when she was herself ignorant and fool- 
ish; one who will point out his errors without ridiculing them, and 
lead him to desire improvement without inflicting on him by her 
pedantry the mortification of conscious ignorance. Such a teacher 
must be a woman, and a young one. Miss Carrolton, I have built my 
hopes on you. Do not annihilate them. There is nothing which 
you can ask and I perform that shall be refused to you, if you suc- 
ceed in awakening his slumbering mind; and you wilt succeed, if 
you try in right good earnest.” 

Constance’s resolution had been wavering for some minutes. Mr. 
Ravenscroft pressed his lips upon her hand, and turned hastily aside. 
A iarge tear had fallen upon it. That tear gained the victory. 

“‘T will try,” she said, “ but you must deal fairly with me; and if 
after a sufficient trial I fail to rouse his attention, or make any favor- 
able impression on him, you must release me.” 

‘I will, but on that condition only,” said Mr. Ravenscroft, who 
had started round in delighted amazement at the sudden change, 
and gazed on her with rapture. ‘ You must not plead difficulties as 
a reason for abandoning your post.” 

‘I think, sir, you would hardly hesitate to sacrifice my health and 
life to the accomplishment of your object,’’ said Constance, with 
a half-scornful smile. 

“You are right,” he replied earnestly. ‘‘ I would sacrifice myself 
and half mankind to secure to that boy his natural and social rights. 
Nevertheless, you shall be taken good care of, and your work made 
as easy as possible. See there now! he has taken no notice of either 
ofus. He is in one of his sullen moods.” 

**Ts he deaf?” asked Constance. 

““No,”’ replied Mr. Ravenscroft. ‘All his senses are wonderfull 
acute. Jie hears us, but whether he understands our conversation is 
another question.” 

Apparently the young man understood enough to comprehend 
that they were speaking about him, for, with a sullen scowl at his 
father, he arose and walked towards the door. 

Reginald,” said Mr. Ravenscroft, mildly, but the young savage 
paid no attention tohim. ‘Try the effect of music!” he continued 
hastily to Constance. 

She sate down at the grand piano which stood open, and played 
the first piece that occurred to her recollection. It was one of 
Chopin’s strange mysterious Nocturnes, and nothing could have been 
better choven. At the first note young Reginald stopped and turned. 
With slow steps he advanced towards the piano. He stood by Con- 
stance’s side; he watched her hands as with a firm and brilliant 
touch they danced along the keys. From the hands his eyes wan- 
dered up the rounded arms, just visible through the crape sleeves ; 
then up to her face, where the music seemed to be interpreted to 
another sense, so deeply did she feel every note she played. 

Mr. Ravenscroft, as he watched him, might have exclaimed with 
Prospero, ‘It goes on, as my soul prompts!” 

When the music ceased the young man drew achair to Constance’s 
side, and said ina deep tone, and what sounded like a foreign accent, 
“Go on. I want more.” 

She turned her head with an airo dignity, and looked him in the 
face. ‘There was no timidity, no shrinking in her gaze. She had 
once awed an infuriated bull into quiescence by the power of her 
eyes, and she now summoned up somewhat of the same expression, 
and she saw that he was mastered. 

**I will play to you again soon,’”’ she said; ‘‘ but now there is 
something else to be done. There are many things you must learn ; 
and when you do well I will play to you. But if you displease me I 
will lock up the piano, and you shall have no music.” 

“I will have music!’’ he exclaimed, his eyes flashing, and his 
clenched fist in uncomfortable proximity to her head. ‘* Play more 
now—I will have it!" 

‘* Would you dare to strike me?’’ she said, in a low, calm tone. 
«If you do so, I will go away, and never come back again.”’ 

“Don’t go away—I1 will not beat you,” said he. ‘ But play to me 
I should like to hear your music always.” 

‘‘That would do you no good,” she replied. ‘You must learn 
something besides; and I will teach you music when you have learnt 
other things that will be more useful to you.” 

“I don’t want to learn anything else,” he replied sullenly. “1 
don’t like anything but music——and Hector,” he added, patting the 
head of his deg, which had jumped on him to attract his notice. 

‘Hector is doubtless a noble creature,”’ said the young monitress, 
‘* but you would find a much greater pleasure in the ge py 
of young men of your own age, provided you knew as much as al 
boys are taught now-a-days. I can teach you quite enough to make 
you wish to know more, andthen learning will be pleasure to you.” 

“J a never like learning, and I never will learn,” said Reginald, 
doggedly. 

os be eunilder what a disgrace it is for a young man of property 
not to be able to read and write!” said Constance. 

‘I don’t care!”’ he exclaimed, with a careless laugh. ‘‘ The dis- 
grace is my father’s, not mine.” 

*¢ But the injury falls upon you,” said Constance. 

The words, however, were scarcely uttered, ere she repented of 
having spoken them, such a fearful storm of rage and hatred did they 
arouse in the young man’s breast. His eyes flashed, his teeth and 
hands were clenched, and his fast-drawn breath whistled through his 
dilated nostrils. 

“I know it—I know it!” he said at length, in a deep, hollow 
whisper; ‘‘and 1’ll have my revenge.” 

**1t would be wiser to remedy the mischief, which would be to your 
own benefit,”” said Constance, quietly ; ‘‘and you should remember, 
too, that you are not the only one who suffers from your neglected 
education. How deeply your father is grieved by it!” 











‘* Then why did he drive my mother from his house, to live in the 
cavern by herself, and bring me up there like a dog 2?” he demanded, 
with an air so ferocious that she was almost frightened. 

“I know nothing of your family affuirs,” she replied, ealmly; and 
turning te the piano she played « simple and tenehing meoledy. I= 
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a moment all his ferocity had left him, and he stood seethed and 


ve. 

“Now,” said she, rising, ‘‘let us begin our studies; and Hector 
shall sit beside you. Such good friends should not be separated.” 

She plaeed her soft white hand caressingly upen the head of the 
huge dog, which wagged his tail and looked for a moment intently 
at her, and then returned her salutation in a most unexpected and 
unwelcome fashion, by placing a forepaw upon each of her shoulders 
and almost covering her face by one sweep of his tongue. Young 
Reginald burst into a loud laugh of delight, as he placed his strong 
arm behind her to save her from falling; but Mr. Ravenscroft almost 
shrieked with alarm. 

** Don’t touch that brute!’’ he exclaimed. 
off! he will kill her!" 

But Reginald did not attempt to check his favorite’s unruly de- 
monstrations of affection. He merely prevented the young lady from 
being pushed down, and he laughed immoderately. 

A change came over the spirit of Hector’s emotions. Mr. Ravens- 
croft’s dread of the animal yielded in some degree to his fears for 
Constance’s safety, and he advanced towards her, still calling out to 
Reginald to beat the dog off. This aroused all Hector’s rage, and, 
after showing his white fangs in one terrific snarl over Constance’s 
shoulder, he rushed past her, and at the first outset threw Mr. 
Ravenscroft to the ground. Constance’s movements were scarcely 
less rapid than his own; but though she clasped her arms fearlessly 
round the neck of the fierce animal, her strength was not sufficient 
to do more than embarrass his attack upon his a foe. 

‘* Help me! help me, Reginald!’ shecried; but Reginald seemed 
in no hurry to comply. He rather enjoyed the mortal fear that was 
depicted on his father’s contorted features, while he admired the 
intrepidity with which that young girl interposed her own slight form 
between the enraged brute and his prey. 

At last, seeing that she was nearly exhausted by the violence of her 
efforts, he called the dog away, and Constance rose from her crouch- 
ing position so agitated that she could scarcely stand. Had she had 
no one else to think of she would probably have fainted; but there 
was a fresh demand upon her energies, and she put off her faintness 
—as women can in such emergencies—steadied her nerves by an effort 
of the will, and instantly recovered her self-possession. 

The moment he was relieved from the combined weight of his 
assailant and his young protectress, Mr. Ravenscroft sprang to his 
feet, livid with anger, and snatching down a rifle that hung on the 
wall, hastily examined the priming, and took aim at Hector. Con- 
stance ran towards him. 

‘*If you shoot that dog,” she exclaimed, in a low but energetic 
voice, ** you will defeat your own wishes! Your son cares but for two 
things, and this creature is one of them. He has taken a liking to 
me, and through him I may obtain an influence over his master’s 
mind. If you would not render all my efforts useless, restrain your 
anger now.”’ 

e lowered the gun—looked at his son—at Constance, and suffered 
the latter to take the weapon from his hands without opposition. 

‘* I will spare the brute this once, but never again,” he said, as he 
turned on his heel, and quitted the room. 

“You are a nice girl. I like you, and so does Hector,” said 
Reginald, coming familiarly up to her, and taking herhand. ‘* Now 
that the old fellow is gone, come and play to me again.” 

Constance was greatly shocked to hear him speak so disrespectfully 
ef his father, but as she knew that his mind was not fitted to receive 
either reproof or remonstrance, she wisely refrained from uttering 
either. Knowing also that it would not do for her to exhibit the 
slizhtest shade of timidity or fear, she adroitly converted his too 
familiar clasp of the hand into her own act, and led him, with mild 
authority, to the table, where she instantly commenced giving him 
his first lesson. 

It would have been a ludicrous sight to see that stalwart youn 
fellow conning his A B C like a little boy at a dame’s school; an 
Constance avoided this by means of a variety of ingenious contri- 
vances. The most efficacious of these was reading aloud, while he 
followed the words with his eyes, and thus became accustomed to 
associate the visible form of the printed letters with the spoken 
sounds, . 

I have no intention of writing a treatise upon education. It is 
sufficient to say that Constance, when she had once succeeded in 
fixing young Reginald's attention, found his perceptions rapid, and 
his intellect vigorous; and that in rendering her instructions as easy 
and attractive as possible, she discovered a fund of pleasureable 
interest in her task which she had not anticipated. 








‘Reginald! beat him 





CHAPTER VI. 


Wuite Constance and Reginald were still at work the sound ofa 
gong reverberated through the stone passages, and a minute after- 
wards the old servant, Oliver, entered, and announced to Constance 
that dinner would be on the table in half an hour. 

‘* Will you have the kindness to direct me to my room ?” said she. 
‘*I came through so many passages that it would take me half the 
day to find my way back without a guide.” 

‘* You went first to the breakfast-parlor, miss,’’ replied Oliver; 
**but the direct way from here to your apartment is quite easy to find. 
If you will please to follow me I will conduct you to it.’’ 

Le led her up a narrow winding staircase, lighted by Age 
which showed the enormous thickness of the ancient walls. But 
modern improvement had been busy here, as well as in the room 
where she had passed the morning. The rough walls were plastered 
and painted; the stone steps, worn holiow by the mail-clad heels of 
many a knight and soldier of the old times of chivalry, had been made 
level by wooden casings, and thickly carpeted; the loop-holes were 
glazed, each with a single pane of plate-glass; anda silken cord, 
supported by gilded bands, which projected from the wall, served 
instead of balusters. 

‘“‘This tower seems to be very old,’’ said Constance, with great 
interest. ‘1 could wish that the modern. improvements would per- 
mit me to see more of it.”’ 

“IT be.ieve, miss, it’s older than the Conquest,” said the old man, 
glad of an excuse for resting in the steep ascent. ‘ You can see it 
in its original state above the first storey. Master only had it reno- 
vated as far as your bed-room. Yousee the varnish is hardly dry yet, 
but the smell will soon go off. The workmen had to work hard to 
get it finished, for they did not begin it till just about an hour or so 
before master set off to London to fetch you down.” 

‘* Indeed! they must have worked very hard,’’ observed Constance, 

taking care to betray no astonishment at what she heard, though it 
revealed to her very clearly that Mr. Hawkshawe had gone to town 
with the fixed intention of engeging the ‘‘ musical orphan” at any 
drice. 
, “Ah! they knew it must be completed before they left off,” re- 
sumed Oliver; ‘‘and the whole twelve that were here, carpenters, 
plasterers, glaziers, upholsterers, and all, would not have remained 
here till aiiinight—ne, not if they’d been offered a hundred pounds 
a-piece,”’ 

of It is haunted, then I suppose ?”’ inquired Constance. 

‘Oh yes, miss, so the foolish folk about here aré fond of saying. 
You see it’s the rats, miss,” said Oliver, argumentatively. ‘At the 
foot of these stairs there is a door leading to the dungeons of the old 
castle—perhaps you remarked it, miss—a little arched door in the 
dark recess to the left as you come up ?”’ 

“I saw the recess, but not the door,”’ replied Constance, as the 
old man paused for a response to his suggested query. 

‘«The door is there, miss,” continhed Oliver, “and it’s natural to 
suppose there must be numbers of rats among the old dungeons, and 
when they get out and run about the stairs, and make a noise, 
people who have not the sense to know better think the place is 
haunted.” 

‘I wish J could believe so,” said Constance, with a slight shudder, 
‘for I have a great dislike to rats, and no fear of ghosts.” 

Oliver gave a wistful look at her, and continued his way up the 
turret stairs. 

Constance found that the first mating communicated by a low 
arched doorway with the end of the corridor in which her bed-room 
was situated, thus giving her a short and easy means of transit 
between the sleeping apartment and the study. The old man threw 
open the door, and bowed her in with the grace of a courtier of the 
olden time, closed it after her, and she found herself again in her 
room with its quaint antique furniture and rugged prospect. 

The idea that she was to sit during dinner under the eyes of that 
horrible old Lady Clarissa induced Constance to bestow considerable 
care upon her dress. This was, of course, black, but it set off her 
slight tall figure and pale, melancholy face to the greatest advantage. 

he seeond summons to dinner seareely ceased to echo through 
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the house when she descended the stairs. In the hall she met Mr. 
Ravenscroft, coming, he said, to escort her through the labyrinth. 
Dinner was served in a sumptuous though old-fashioned style in 
a room still larger than the one where they had breakfasted; and | 
Constance expected to see several guests appear, from the size of the | 
table and the quantity of plate with which it was loaded. None | 
ho vever — and she felt hegself one of a very ghastly com- | 
pany, as she sate down with that hideous old_woman, that stern, 
unhappy-looking man, and the poor maniac. But little conversa- 
tion passed at table. The master of the house was gloomy and taci- 
turn, Lady Clarissa was crabbed and snappish, and Mrs. Ravenscroft 
only whispered occasionally to her attendant. Constance too was 
silent; not from any sense of awe at being in the presence of her 
‘* superiors,”’ for the idea had not once crossed her mind that any 
one would think them such—not from being surrounded by unusual 
splendor, for she had been accustomed to quite as much elegance, 
though with less formality, at her father’s table; but from the sad- 
ness of her own thoughts, and the oppressive dulness that reigned | 
around her. She could not help contrasting the home of former 
ears—with its comfort, its enlivening converse round the social | 
toate, where wit, though abundant, never outraged sense and con- | 
viviality, thongh under no visible restraint, never trespassed on 
sobriety—with the ahode where she now found herself, with its frigid 
state, its grandeur without: gracefulress, and its profusion without | 
comfort. §6 the day passed on; and many more succeeded it till 
they grew into weeks, and the weeks into months without any oc- | 
currence worth recording, 

Lady Clarissa, whenever the governess seated herself at the table, | 
directed a searching look upon her costume, and on one occasion so | 
little did the rich moiré antique suit her notions of what was fitting | 
and proper, that to it was probably attributable the more than cus- | 
tomary ill-humor which marked her conduct. Two or three glasses | 
of wine, instead of warming her heart, loosened and sharpened her | 
tongue. 

Did you see those two girls, this morning, with their new fly- | 
away caps stuck all over with artificial flowers?” said Lady Clarissa, 
addressing her son. | 

«I saw that they looked very smart,” he replied, ‘but I did not | 
observe that the improvement was caused by an alteration in their | 
caps.”” } 

‘* Improvement !”’ exclaimed the old lady, angrily. ‘I wonder | 
what next you’il call an improvement! But I pretty quickly sent | 
their finery to the back of the fire.” 

‘*T am sorry to hear that, mother,” said Mr. Ravenscroft, ‘for | 
such an interference was both arbitrary and unnecessary. As long | 
as servants dress in a manner that is suited to their station, it is a | 
wanton infringement of their rights to prevent their indulging in a | 
little harmless decoration.” : 

“It is not suited to the station of a servant to dress herself out in | 
silks and flowers,”’ said Lady Clarissa, with a spiteful glance at Con- | 
stance; ‘‘ but there’s no knowing where your revolutionary notions | 
may lead to, when you can bring a menial and seat her at the same | 
table with your mother.” 





(To be continued.) 


CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All Communications intended fur the Chess Department sdould be addressed to the 

Chess Editor. 

Cuess Tyro, Philadelphia.—In your proposed solution of Problem LXXXTIL., | 
suppose, in answer to your move of B to K B 4 for White’s first, Black replies | 
K tks Kt, what becomes of your mate in three ? | 

172 West Twenty-third street. | 

My Dear Mr. M.—Could you spare enough of your valuable space to insert the | 

' 


following ? 
NOTICE. 
Gentlemen already members, or desirous of becoming members, of the 
*{ Boston Chess Club,’’ are hereby notified that a meeting for regular and | 
permament nization, during the first week in September prox., at the 
residence of Edwin J. Weller, Esq., No. 7 Heyward Place. Meanwhile all ama- 
teurs desirous of forwarding so desirable a consummation, are invited to call 
themselves as above. The locality named will be the heaquarters 

of the club during the coming season. 

By giving the above a place you will advance the cause of Chess, gratify a 

rising body of enthusiastic players, and oblige 
ours, very sincerely, MIRON. 


PROBLEM LXXXIX.—By T. M. Brown, Newark.—White to 


compel Black to mate in five moves. 
BLACK. 
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Game LXXXIX.—/(Atcain Gamort.)—Between two players of the Sinclear- 
ville Chess Club. 
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WHITE. 


BLACK WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. 
1KP2 P2 21 Qt KB2 K Kt to K 2 
2KtoBP2 P tks P 22QKttoQ2 ~QtoRP1(d) 

3 K KttoB3 K Kt to P2 23 QRto Beq QBto Beaq 
4KtoRP2 P toK Kt 5 WQRtoP1(e) KtoRP1 

5 KttoK5 KtoRP2 25 Qto KtP1 P tks P 

6 QtoP2(a QtoK BS 26 P tks P Pto K Kt 6 

TK KttoQB4 QtoP2 27 Qt K8 Qt KR4 
8KPtoK5 QtoK2 28 QR to K sq QBtoK3 

9 K Kt toQ2 QtoBP2 29 RtoK B6 (Sf) QRto@ Kt sq 
10 QtoBP 1 QKttoB3 30 QBtoQ Bs K KttoK B4 
1LKBtQKt5 QtoRP1 81 QtoK B3 Q to K Kt 4 
12 B tks Kt P tks B 82 QKt to Kt3 B tks R 
13 QtoKtP1 P tks P 33 P tks B Kto KB2 
14 P tke P KtoBP1 34 Kt toQBS5 R tks P (g) 
15 QtoQB2 QBtweQ?2 55 Btks R Q tks B 
16 QB to Kt 2 (6) K B to Kt 2 36 R tks B QtoK Kt4 
17 Castles P tks P 87 RtoK 5 K to Kt 3 
18 P tks P Q tks RP 88 KttoK6 QtoB3 
Bewt@ KRtKRS 89 Q to K Kt 4 (ch) | 
2WKttoKBsq QtoK Kt4 And White resigned. 

NOTES. 

(a) Bto Q B4is the usual move. In fact, neither player seems to under- 
stand very thoroughly the opening of this gambit. 

(b) We would much Qat Kt6 


pus to check wi 
(c) Again he should have checked with Q at Kt 6, which must have won in 
a very few moves. . 

(4) What is the object of this move ? 

(e) Both parties seem to bé trying to show just here how many mores they 
can throw away. 

) Quite ingenious; its only fault being, White is not compelled to take, 

and does not. 

(9) This loses at once. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXXXVIII. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Q tke Kt at her RS B tks Q (best) 
tFiege seatae xt camo) Biepee” 
o ’ . © 
4 Rtks B (ch Kt interposes (ch 
8 R tks Kt (eb) R tke R and 
6 Kt mates. 








PIERRE JEAN DE BERANGER, 


Tuts poet, whose death has excited the sympathy ofall who admire 
genius, was not only remarkable for his love of the people, but 
also for his independence. Unlike most popular poets, 
he would never flatter the aristocracy. While Napoleon the 
Great was in his glory he would never write a line in his praise; 
but the moment the man of destiny became a prisoner on the 
Rock of St. Helena, his muse became inspired, and he poured 
out his soul in song. He was born at Paris, in the house of his 
grandfather, who was a poor tailor. Neither his father nor his 
mother seem to have had much influence over his education, In 
a notice prefixed to one of the authorized editions of his works, 
it is stated that his father, a native of Flamincourt, near Peronne, 
was aman of intellectual and active organization, aspiring con- 
stantly, in the course of a career full of adventures, to a higher 
condition of life than that from which he had issued. To him, 
in all probability, Beranger was indebted for his lively and fertile 
imagination, though to his grandfather and grandmother he un- 
questionably owed the general steadiness and consistency of his 
character. Whilst with these good people, he was a spectator of 
the capture of the Bastile—an event which, forty years later, he 
celebrated by his muse within the bars of the prison of La Force. 
Shortly after that memorable event he left Paris for Peronne, 
where he was consigned to the care of a paternal aunt, who kept 
an inn in one of the faubourgs. Here this worthy woman may 
be said to have assisted somewhat in shaping his destiny, by 
placing in his hands Telemachus and a tew volumes of Racine 
and Voltaire, which she ed. To the verses of the most 
religious poets and the most infidel philosophers, his aunt, who 
was extremely pious, added excellent moral warnings and coun- 
sels of the most fervent devotion. Nevertheless, we are told that 
his genius, even at this early epoch, betrayed itself in sceptical 
and numerous sallies. It is related of him that at the age of 
twelve, having been struc by lightning on the threshold of his 
aunt's dwelling, the first words that he uttered on recovering 
from the unconsciousness into which he hed been thrown by it, 
were, “ You see, aunt, there’s no use in your holy water.” 

At the age of fourteen the young Beranger entered as an 
apprentice the printing office of M. Laisne, where he learned the 
first principles of orthography and language. But the school 
which contributed most to the development of his intellect, and 
of his moral sentiment, was the Primary Institute, founded at 
Peronne, by M. Ballue de Bellianglise, formerly Deputy in the 
Legislative Assembly. In his enthusiastic admiration of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, this gentleman had conceived the plan of a 
school for children framed on the maxims of the citizen philoso- 
pher. The institute, we are told, presented at once the image of 


, a club and that of a camp; the children wore a military costume 


on the occasion of every important public event; they named 
deputations, pronounced discourses, voted addresses, and wrote 
to the citizen Robespierre or the citizen Tallien. Young 
Beranger was the orator and the usual composer of all these 
speeches and addresses. The task, no doubt, exercised an im- 
portant influence in cultivating his taste and forming his style, 


| and although he himself affirms that he never read the classics 


in their proper idiom, there is no doubt, from the evidence con- 
tained in these early efforts, that he made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with them through the medium of translations. 

As soon as he had entered his seventeenth year, Beranger was 
sent back to his father, in Paris, with a respectable foundation of 
learning to work upon. He was not many manths there before 
he conceived the idea of writing verses, inspired, we are told, by 
some theatrical representations at which he had assisted. He 
made his first effort in a comedy called «* The Hermaphrodites,” 
in whch he satirized foppish and effeminate men and ambitious 
and intriguing women. He had too closely studied and appre- 
ciated the works of Moliere and La Fontaine, however, to be 
satisfied with his own success, and he renounced his dramatic 
efforts in disgust. To satisfy his poetic ambition, he next set 
himself to collect materials for an epic poem, the hero of which 
was to be Clovis, and the execution of which he‘resolved to 
postpone to his thirtieth year. In the meantime the pressure of 
his necessities compelled him to think of giving a practical reali- 
zation to some of his poetic projects. In order to reconcile both 
he conceived the idea of expatriating himself to Egypt, which 
was still in the power of the French.. A member of the great 
expedition, who had returned disenchanted with the East, di- 
verted him from it. Then set in some years of hard struggles 
with adversity, of pover-y endured with cheerfulness, and of ex- 
periences fraught with fruitful results both for the young poet 
and his country. To this period of alternate trial and of youth- 
ful abandonment we owe the happiest souvenirs of his muse, 

At last, almost broken down in spirit by the ill-success of his 
efforts, Beranger was relieved from his embarrassments. by the 
generous assistance of Lucien Bonaparte, the brother of the Fitst 
Consul. Himself a man of genius, he saw enough in the young 
poet to justify the expectation that he would one day do honor 
to his patronage. Beranger has, in the dedication to one of his 
collections, paid a warm tribute of gratitude to his benefactor, 

The influence which the writings of Chateaubriand exercised 
at this period on the religious sentiments of Beranger, is a cir- 
cumstance too important to pass over without notice. Inspired 
by his admiration of the manner in which the author of the 
‘Genius of Christianity’’ had demonstrated the great truths ef 


| Biblical history, the young poet treated in dithyrambics “ ‘fhe 
| Deluge,” «The Last Judgment,’ and ‘‘ The Re-establishment of 


Religion.” Another poem, entitled “ Meditation,’ which he 
composed in 1802, also bears the stamp of deep religious 
seriousness. 

His vocation as a song writer was determined by accident. * In 
1813 he was admitted to a club, and was compelled to pay his 
score in couplets. Fired by his subject, he threw his whole soul 
into his labor, and achieved by his success a triumph that gave 
character to his whole future life. 

It was not to be expected that with a talent for satire so inor- 
dinate, and such indomitable patriotism of purpose, the poet could 
escape political persecution. His second collection of songs cost 
him not only his place at the University, but three months im- 
prisonment. The third collection, published in 1828, and prose- 
cuted by M. de Champaubet, under the Martignac ministry, 
subjected him to nine months imprisonment and a fine of ten 
thousand francs. To the credit of the liberal party in France be 
it stated that they paid the fine, and from the prison of La Force 
the poet continued to let fly the arrows of his wit the 
Government, until the war was terminated by the catastrophe of 
the Three Days. On the accession of the liberal party to power, 
the most tempting inducements of honors and were 
held ot Se oe faithful to his mission he rejected them 
all and retired to Fontainebleau, and then to Passy, to pursue in 
tranquil obscurity his literary labors. When the republic was 
declared in 1848, Beranger was elected a memiber of the National 
Assembly, but pleaded exemption on the score of age and 
claims of his muse, So profound and general was the 
created by his last illness that the avenues to his house 
literally besieged by anxious inquirers. Amongst all 
spontaneous kindness and generosity which are 
most admirable woman, the Empress Eugenie, none 
more to her credit than the sympathetic message which 
to the poet shortly before he breathed his last. It offered the in- 
structive spectacle ot power humbling itself before the claims ef 
genius, despite the antipathies inspired by political interests. 
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AN EXCURSION TO LONG BRANCH. 


Love Brancn, now-a-Guys, seems to be quite a fashionable water- 
ing place. People flock there to breathe in the delicious sea 
breezes, and stroll along the shore, and bathe in the salt waves ; 
and latterly the great influx of stragglers from the beau monde has 
brought Long Branch before the public in the decided position 
of a highly popular resort. 

Last week, being thoroughly wearied of the furnace-like at- 
mosphere and burning streets of this modern Gotham, we deter- 
mined to set out on a pilgrimage in search of some cool spot where 
the fresh winds were not flavored with smoke, and blasts from 
close, narrow lanes, and the sunshine could strike on green grass 
and white sands, instead of being reflected from glowing pave- | 
ments and brick walls. Safely embarked on board the enter- 
prising little steamer Alice Price, at the foot of Rubinson street, it 
was but a short time before we were clvar of the forests of ship- 

ing which fill the New York Harbor, and en route for Long | 

ranch. Three boats leave daily for this watering-place, one | 
generally starting in the morning and two in the afternoon, but 
the exact hour of their departure is for the most part regulated by | 
the tides. Crier 

Our voyage down the Bay was delightful. Let any one ima- 
gine a swift and arrowy progress, uncer a cloudless sky, with | 
cool winds sweeping across the water; let any one conjure up | 
such a vision as this, we say, in the intense heat of an August | 
afternoon, and it will be his own fault if he does not immediately 
start for Long Branch! 

The deck, protected from the fervor of the sun’s rays by an | 
awning, was dotted with all sorts of groups and parties. Every 
available inch of room was crowded with pleasure-seekers, and if | 
one might judge from their manners and appearance, they were | 
entirely successful in their search. Portly merchants, fresh from | 
Wall street and Broadway, reclined easily on the chairs and set- | 
tees, and drank in the delicious winds, as if they were so many 
draughts of hock or champagne ; ladies forgot that the sun would | 
brown their lily complexions, and leaned against the railings with | 
utter abandon, while a score of bright-eyed babies and children 
rolled and revelled on the deck as only young folks can. In se- 
cluded corners, pretty girls in a halo of crinoline, French rose- | 






buds and kid gloves, found attractive company in sentimental | 
young gentlemen, who talked of “life on the ocean,” and looked | 
unutterable things, while comfortable family groups who had | 
outlived the age of romance, ate sandwiches, read the papers, and | 
chatted together in the old-fashioned social styie. 
We were surprised to see the boat so full, and supposed it must | 
be an unusually favorable day, but the captain, a polite and agree- | 
able personage, told us that the Long Branch boats were always | 
crowded—an important evidence of the good taste of the world 
in general! The scenery along the Bay was exquisite ; we glided 
past the velvet shores of Bellew’s and Governor's Islands, the 
tapering shaft of the Light-house, and the picturesque landings 
at Staten Island, and almost ere we were aware, had passed the | 
Narrows, and were in the Lower Bay. 
But here some of our fellow-voyagers began to look a little 
doleful, and to experience “singular sensations’’ as the steamer | 
commenced to rock and heave with the tide. ‘The pretty young | 
ladies grew pale, und retreated precipitately to the « below-stairs”’ | 
regions; the young gentlemen leaned over the rails, and con- | 
templated the water with an air of fixed attention, and the genial- | 
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MAN WHO ENJOYED THE SAIL DOWN THE BAY TO 
LONG BRANCH. 


THE 


looking old fogies lost their contented aspect in a pitiful expres- 
sion of discomfort. But some were exempt from this annoying 


| trial, and we, being among that fortunate few, looked on with all 
| the philosophy which generally characterizes those who are only 


called on to pity, and not to endure. 
In the Lower Bay we crossed to Sandy Hook, and entered 


| Shrewsbury River, here separated from the ocean by the long 


stretch or bar of land of which Sandy Hook forms the extreme 


| point. Here began the sea-swell in good earnest, and the salt 





SIDE VIEW OF THE OCEAN HOUSE. 


TUE RIVER 


breezes, wafted across the bar, blew off gentlemen’s hats, set 
ladies’ mantles fluttering, and showed not the smallest respect to 
rank, age or sex. 

One portly old gentleman, whose chapeau deserted him without 
the least ceremony, sprang to recover the treasure, and made a 
breathless dive after it, with outspread hands, after the manner 
in which a child attempts the capture of a butterfly, and with 
like success, for the hat landed in the midst of a white-crested 
wave, und our old hero was left with his bald head uncovered ! 
Another, whose fine Panama took the same unceremonious leave, 
did not reconcile himself to his fate so good-naturedly, but 
launched several muttered invectives at the unconscious sea, 
which had embezzled his property, much to the merriment of 
the passengers. 

We passed any quantity of shoals of fish, darting hither and 
thither in the shallow water in this neighborhood. ‘“O look ! 
there’s a whale!” screamed one of the ladies, clinging to her 
companion’s arm, as one of these scaly creatures leaped into the 
air with a sudden splash. We all sprang to our feet, expecting 
to behold some terrific monster of the deep, armed in a complete 





MOONLIGHT TRIP ALONG THE SANDS, VISITORS GOING FROM TUE OCEAN NOUSE TO LONG PRANOP, 





panoply of teeth and claws—a shark, or leviathan at the 
least ; but when this frightful creature proved to be merely an 


insignificant little porpoise, sporting in the water with its com- 
rades, we had a hearty laugh both at the lady’s terror and our 
own panic ! 

Up Shrewsbury River to the first steamboat landing, at the 
Highlands of Nevesink, was a short and ‘pleasant progress, but 
soon after we ran aground, and came to a dead stop, much to our 
discomfiture. However, the captain told us that this was by no 
means an unusual occurrence. At this point, d»ring certain 
tides, the wa‘er is frequently very shallow, and as we had chanced 
on one of these periods, all we had to do was to wait patiently 
until the tide should think proper to help us out of our dilemma 

in. 

Nevertheless, we contrived to elicit a great deal of sport from 
this embarrassing position. We indulged in plenty of good- 
natured raillery, and cracked several capital jokes over our- 
selves and our situation, and when again the dilatory tide took 
us off and “ set us afloat” again, there was a general rejoicing. 

The Highlands of Nevesink are extremely romantic, and as 
we glided along, a panoramic succession of lovely views met our 
eyes, such as are to be witnessed in few other localities. The fine 
light-houses at a short distance from the beach, the cottages scat- 
tered along the shores, and the long line of purple woods, which 
we could just distinguish along the background in the evening 
twilight, which was beginning to close around the scene, gave a 
life and animation to the whole picture, which was all it needed 
to be one of the finest prospects in the United States. 

In this neighborhood we passed a fine hotel, called the Sea 
View House, and the name is singularly appropriate, for it com- 
mands a magnificent prospect of the sea. over the narrow neck 
of land on the other side of Shrewsbury River. ‘Iwo miles fur- 
ther on we reached the Ocean House, where wé were finally 
landed, and the Alice Price pursued her way up the river. 

Our sketch presents the river side of the Ocean House, which 
is finely situated on the sandy bar before mentione1, and from 
the back windows you have a splendid view of the Atlantic. 
This beautiful situation possesses many attractions—excellent 
fishing, fine sea-bathing, and capital accommodations. It is easy 
of access, being only two hours from New York (the fare is 
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but twenty-five cents), and is, consequently, much frequented 
by New Yorkers, who come there to engage in piscatory sports 
in the pretty little sail-boats that belong to the hotel, or bring 
their families for several weeks during the warm season. It 
is capable of accommodating three hundred persons, and forms 
one of the most de- 

lightful summer re- 

treats we can ima- 

gine. Who is there 

that would not give 

twenty-five cents to 

reach such a plea-. 
sant resort and enjoy 

a good day's fishing ? 

Captain Haggerty, a 

well-known person- 

age in this vicinity, 

presides over its ar- 

rangements. Asan 

old captain on one 

ef the Long Branch 

boats, his name will 

be familiar to many 

of our readers. 

Here we found a 
number of “ beach 
carriages,”” as they 
are called, awaiting 
the arrival of the 
boat from New York, 
to take its passen- 
gers to Long Branci:. 
They are curious- 
looking but very 
convenient vehicles, FI 
with broad wheels, 
formed so as to travel with greater ease along the yielding sancrs 

Only one of the New York steamboats goes further up the 
river than the Ocean House, at which place all the passengers 
are landed. At one time the boats undertook to carry passengers 








up to a spot within half a mile of Long Branch, instead of leav- 
ing them at the Ocean House. But as seventy thousand dollars 
were invested in the carriages that conveyed people from the 
Ocean House to Long Branch, the interest proved too strong 
to allow this movement—they refused to carry any one even that 


| half mile, and the boat company was not rich enough to supply 


stages for this purpose, and was consequently obliged to take its 
load to the next landing, some three miles beyond Long Branch. 
Thus, after all, the shortest way to this watering-place is by th 
Ocean House, which route is now entirely adopted, 
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We had a charming moonlight ride in these beach carriages 
upon the shore, sometimes grinding along through the moist 
sands, and sometimes plashing through pools with our carriage- 
wheels nearly submerged in water. Our progress was necessarily 
slow, although the horses were spirited and the st ges light; but 
the nature of the beach does not admit of rapid travelling. The 


journey was nevertheless extremely animated and lively, as we | 
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VIEW OF LONG BRANCH, THIRTY MILES FROM NEW YORK OFry. 


land we reached the mainland, where the scenery became much 
more diversified and attractive. One or two quiet, old-fashioned 
farm-houses, nestling among trees and orchards, presented a de- 
lightful image of rest and seciusion to our metropolitan eyes. The 
fish-hawks, with their monster nests, attracted our attention in 
the neighborhood of these rural spots; they abound in this vi- 
cinity, and manifest remarkable trust and confidence in those by 
whom they are surrounded. You can ap- 
proach so nearly as almost to touch them be- 
fore they will take flight, and they sail and 
eddy around in all directions, apparently 
fearless of danger. As they are very gentle 
and harmless few molest them, and they are 











’ suffered to build where they will; but it is a 
singular fact that wherever they plant their 
gigantic nests a blight seems to descend. The 
tree loses its leaves and dies, and wherever 
you see a fishhawk’s nest it is almost sure to 
be supported by a dead and splintered tree. 
After about half a mile’s journey, our 
Jehu informed us that we were finally with- 
in the bounds of Long Branch itself, and 
here began the most delightful portion of our 
way. The road lay along the edge of the 
cliff; it was smooth and level as a carpet of 
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AMUSEMENTS IOR VISITORS AT LONG BRANCH. 


were all full of mirth and gaicty, and enjoyed every feature of 
the scene to its full capacity. In front of us was a seemingly 
interminable line of these same equipages, all well laden; we 
counted forty or fifty, and if any conclusions might be drawn 
from the cheerful laughter and Jively conversation which reached 
our ears from each and all, a merrier party seldom travelled along 
those gray old sands. 

We passed the stations, where are moored one or two life- 
boats, with mortars to be used on extreme occasions, and had a 
passing view of busy fishermen working away, in the moonlight, 
at packing fish for the New York markets. ‘They are put in large 
wooden boxes, and pleced on the pier at the Ocean House, as deline- 
ated in our engraving, where the boat takes them up its next trip. 

After travelling two miles and atalf upon this sandy neck of 


* 








green velvet, and fringed with grass to the 
very verge of the declivity, which was in 
many places quite steep, and from twenty 
to thirty feet high, with a glorious chiaro- 
oscuro of white beach and foaming waves 
below. 

Our equipage rolled past several large and 
handsome hotels, with their windows ail in 
a blaze of light, and a cheerful hum and 
bug around them, as if the occupants were 
enjoying themselves in the most unexception- 
able manner; but neither of these was our 
destination, and we did not feel that we had 
reached home 
until the carriage drew up before 
the United States, with its hospitable 
rows of brilliant windows, and its 
long colonnades and galleries, all 
alive with festive humanity. 

We proceeded immediately to 
our room, a cheerful little apart- 
ment which had the advantage of 
being quiet and secluded, even in 
the whirl and bustle of a large and 


populous hotel like this, to get rid of the dust and heat of travel, | 








of the United States Hotel. At the generality of watering- 
places the fare is decidedly indifferent; people seem to take it 
for granted that you have left all gastronomic tastes and pre- 
ferences behind you, in New York, or Philadelphia, or wher- 
ever your hailing place may happen to be. But here every- 
thing is in the most perfect style, and on inquiry the fact was 
accounted for at once. Most of the cooks and stewards are from 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, and take great pride in the proper ad- 
ministration of their respective departments. 

Everything about the United States Hotel is perfect. It is a 





* YouNG AMERIOA’’ AT THE SEA-S0DE. 


first-class hote], and has ample accommodations for at least three 
hundred guests. Wide and roomy piazzas enclose the building 
on three sides, and afford charming lounges for those who like to 
enjoy a picture of the sea in three different directions, and each 
apartment has access to this verandah by a door and window. 
J. A. 8. Crater, the polite and gentlemanly proprietor, uses 
every endeavor to promote the comfort and enjoyment of all who 





FACES OF THE BATHERS AS THEY COME OUT OF THE WATER. 


are under his roof, and if there is any one who has not yet de- 


and after having “renovated” ourselves, we again descended to | cided where to go, this oppressive weather, we say to them, go to 


the animated scene below. 
Here, by the way, let us say a word about the table d'héte 


Long Branch by all means! 
We took a peep into the ball-room, where a brilliant hop was 





SURY SCENE AT THE SAND BEACH, LONG BRANOR. 














on, as we went by. There is a bal] three times a week at 
the United States, as well as at the other hotels, and all out- 
siders, distinguished guests, and stars from other firmaments, are 


— to the scene with their presence. 
ly it isasight to drive any hard-hearted old bachelor 
nearly distracted. Just think of a room full of lovely young 
, radiant in diamonds, roses, bright eyes and destructive- 
ly piquant figures: think of the charming widows, and dashing 
belles, and bewitching young matrons, who carry a whole 
armory of Cupid's arrows in “igs turn of their roguish heads ! 
, Dangerous ground this, but like all other dangerous things, ex- 
cessively tempting ! 

But the ladies are not the only attraction here. We saw 
many “ distinguished strangers’ entering with their whole heart 
and soul into the festivities of the hour—people we talk about— 

ple we read about, who have come hither to rest their weary 
rains, and revel in the salt winds and healthful atmosphere of 
Long Branch. Such guests as these give position and prestige 
to a popular resort ; wherever they go they draw after them a 
brilliant retinue, and become the centre of a host of celebrities. 

The moonlight was so bright, and the air without so refresh- 
ingly cool and soft, that we could not resist the temptation of 
wandering along the picturesque cliff for a short distance, look- 
ing into the various hotels as we passed them. Beneath a large 
circular tent on the beach below, people were amusing them- 
selves quite as heartily, if not in such an aristocratic mammer, as 
the waltzers and promenaders at the brilliant hotels above. 
Eight rotating cars were in operation, and a large country 
wagon close by, filled with rustic Paganinis and unstudied 
artists, whose tremendous zeal and energy supplied all the lack- 
ing style and polish, served as a musical department. 

There was a great deal of fun under this same tent. In one 
of the cars was seated an ebon-faced daughter of Africa, 
gorgeous in a buff calico and pink sunbonnet, with a beau, who 
officiated as waiter during the day, and turned Romeo at night. 
In another reclined a pretty little “ star’’ in full ball costume, 
and only a lace handkerchief thrown over her plump shoulders, 
by the side of a slender-waisted, mustachioed young gallant, who 
had coaxed her away from the assembly room for a minute, 
«just for alittle frolic !’’ Another was full of little children— 
another of gray-headed people who had not yet forgotten their 
youth, and all were embodiments of “ solid comfort.” 

But the morning view was finest, when we sallied forth the 
next day about nine o’clock, to take a peep at the world- 
renowned sea-bathing of Long Branch. ‘The United States 
Hotel is situated some two hundred yards from the cliff, along 
which are erected snug little arbors or bowers, where the guests 
sit and look out upon the sublime prospect of the sea. Probably 
this is one of the finest coups d’wil in the world. Sometimes you 
may see a hundred and fifty vessels at une time, with their white 
sails delicately outlined against the blue and sparkling back- 
ground. All the Southern and California steamers pass within 
a mile of the shore here, and form one of the most interesting 
features of the whole scene. 

As the hand of our timepiece touches the figure ten, a white 
flag is hoisted up—the signal that the ladies’ sea-bathinggis to 
commence, and there is an immediate rush for the shore. Spec- 
tators assemble on the sands, and those who intend to go in flock 
down. ‘The bathing-houses are in great demand, and all sorts of 
uncouth and grotesque figures are seen coming from the hotels— 
those who have assumed the ¢oga in their own apartments, and 
are now all ready for the “ splash.” 

If we had but the pencil of Hogarth to describe the scene that 
now ensues, we might hope to convey some faint idea of its ludi- 
crous points. We don’t think a man could identify his own wife 
when she comes out of the bathing-house ; a plump figure enters, 
surrounded With a multitude of rustling flounces, and scarcely 
able to squeeze an enormous hoop through the door. She is ab- 
sent a few minutes, and presto, change! out comes a tall, lank 
apparition, wrapped in the scanty folds of something that looks 
more like a superannuated night-gown than anything else, and a 
battered straw chapeau knocked down over the eyes, and stalks 
down toward the beach with the air and gait of a Tartar chief- 
tain! Ladies and gentlemen are alike ridiculous — they go 
plunging and splashing about like so many overgrown porpoises. 
Some wear Bloomers, buckled nattily about the waists, with cun- 
ning little blue-veined feet twinkling in the shallow water; some 
are wrapped in crimson ‘Turkish dressing-gowns, and flounder 
through the tides like long-legged flamingoes ; and othersin old, 
faded pantaloons and worn-out jackets, pretend not te be envious 
of those who have fine new bathing-dresses, and can afford to 
revolve more near to the feminine groups. On the whole, how- 
ever, outlandish garments and ancient materials decidedly pre- 
dominate. 

After about two hours’ aquatic enjoyment, the time for gen- 
tlemen, sans costume, to submerge themselves, approaches, and 
there is a general scramble for the shore. The beautiful young 
ladies come gliding out, like Nereids, as fresh and cool as rose- 
buds, with the moisture streaming from their long tresses, and 
sparkling on their eye-lashes, to the manifest aggravation of all 
the assembled beaux ; the apoplectic old gentlemen come puff- 
ing and blowing out, with starting eyes and rubicund noses ; tall 
mortals look like Maypoles, with clongated visages and clinging 
garments, and would-be exquisites, with mouths and eyes full of 
salt water and contorted features, cut but a sorry figure ! 

The long lines of bathing-houses at the foot of the stairways 
leading down the cliff from each chief hotel, are filled again— 
those on the right side with gentlemen, and those on the left 
with ladies. ‘Ihe hair is wrung out—the wet attire is thrown 
aside—the feet are rinsed with pails of clear water provided for 
the purpose ia each retreat—and in about fifteen minutes out 
trip the dear angels from one side in full crinoline, and the nice 
young men from the other, with model cravats and pumps, and 
there is a glorious walk up to the hotels again. 

Everybody luxuriates in the sea-bathing, and then there are a 
thousand clamorous regrets at being obliged to leave those ex- 
quisitely smooth sands and the great green tumbling waves that 
roll along, chasing the shrieking damsels towards the cliff. Even 
the little folks participate in the general enjoyment. Some are 
taken into the water by nurses and mammas, and some are build- 
ing miniature castles on the shore, and manufacturing sand-pies 
of the available material, with small wooden shovels, and all 
seem to be happier than the Sultan of Turkey himself, 

At dinner the ladies come down freshened and reinvigorated 
by their bath—all the world looks cheerful and hearty—even the 

“surliest and most hypochondriacal have a good-natured smile in 
their eyes. Nothing like a good plunge in the salt ocean! Who- 
ever feels low-spirited and discouraged—whoever thinks he is 
going to have the consumption, or the gout, or something equally 
terrible—whoever wants a little recreation, let him go and try 
the sea-bathing at Long Branch, and come back with twenty 
years of youth and strength added to his life ! 





London, which now needs, it is said, one hundred new churches, 
is in part being supplied with iron churches, which for cheapness, durability 
and comfort, are attracting considerable attention. Some half dozen have al- 
ready been put up* Costing only $5,000 each, and capable of seating seven 
hundred persons, they can be finished in five weeks’ time. Such is that in 
St. Barnabas district, of which the pastor, Rev. J. Rodgers, says: “It is a 
most comfortable place of worship, well ventilated, warm in winéer, cool in 
summer, will endure a hundred years, can be easily taken down when no 
longer needed in the district, and be removed to some other; it is ninety feet 
long, forty feet wide, and twenty feet high. It is Mned with weed covered with 
eanvas, and is papered,’’ 





AMUSEMENTS. 
AURA KEENE’S THEATRE.— 


MARSH’S JUVENILE COMEDIANS, 
Under the mansgement of R. G. MARSH. 

This popular Troupe having returned to this city after a ened 
tour through the States, where their reception has been most eothu- 
siastic and popular, have engaged this elegant Theatre, and opened on 
Monday last, the 3rd instant, with ; 

ALL THE OLD FAVORITES. 
They appear nightly in their old as well -as several new Pieces, Tableaux, 
Music, &., &c. 





{IGNORA FREZZOLINI, 
Prima Donna from the Italian Operas in 
PARIS, LONDON and ST. PETERSBURG, 
Will shortly arrive in America. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 22, 1857. 


Hrank Leslie’s ,,Silujtrirte Zeitung.” 


On Saturday last we published the first number of our German 
illustrated paper. The positive encouragement we reeeived as 
an incentive to commence the enterprise, was sufficient to place 
the paper from the beginning beyond the contingencies of an 
experiment ; but our achieved success, and the prospects of the 
future regarding the Jilustrated Zeitung, surpass our most san- 
guine anticipations, and from the beginning we have in our 
possession one of the most widely circulated German papers in 
the country. The hearty manner in which the most influen- 
tial representatives of the population to which this paper is 
addressed have come forward with their substantial support, is 
a cause of no common gratulation, more particularly so when 
we remember that whatever our German friends adopt, pro- 
vided it is worthy, they sustain with unwavering fidelity. 
The Jllustrated Zeituny will be a first-class paper in.every respect, 
and no expense will bs spared to render it in every department 
worthy of the influential and rapidly increasing population 
hailing from the ‘‘ fatherland.’’ 














A NEW PHASE OF CRIMINAL TRIALS, 


A very singular exhibition of vanity is displaying itself on the part 
of professional” witnesses, which would not be worth noticing were 
it not for the evil effects which follow. Weallude to the medical 
faculty, or that part of them who, on being called to attend a 
post-mortem examination, go beyond their province, and not only 
say what is the appearance of the wounds and injuries examined, 
but then very pompously state what kind of instrument was 
used to produce the evils complained of, and generally conclude 
with this intense exhibition of vanity—that the blows, if fatal, 
must have been given by a professional man, otherwise they 
could not have been aimed with such effect at vital parts. 

Now it is an instinct of nature for the angry man, or the man 
inflamed with the passion of murder, to seek the vital parts of his 
victim, and this is not only true of men but of beasts. You 
might as well say that the ferret and the tiger have taken a course 
of lectures to learn the situation of the jugular vein in the neck 
of the rat oz the deer, as to say that a human being must 
necessarily go through the same training to reach the victim’s 
throat. The common black bear will, in a fight, bite a dog across 
the spine, exactly where anatomists would say the bear would 
most perfectly disable the dog ; the ‘‘spike’’ buck always aims at 
the heart of his adversary; the hound in a chase endeavors to 
hamstring what it may be pursuing, and bites exactly where 
anatomists would direct the wound-dealing teeth. The instincts 
ef animal life teach their lessons with more certainty than de 
medical practitioners, and it ia as ridiculous to say, that there is 
not inbred in our natures the instinct to do our fellows injury, as 
it would te say that we must be taught by anatomists to eat and 
drink, Again, a wound is produced; often as in the case of a 
plain stab, the weapon can be described, because the very ** mould | 
of it’’ is before the eye ; but wounds and punctures are often pro- 
duced, that suggest one kind of instrument, that may have been 
inflicted with something entirely different. We were once the 
unwilling witness of a fight between two men when one cut the 
other’s cheek with his knuckles, leaving a fearful gash that 
seemed to have been done with a “ bowie.” Because proof was 
indisputable that no knife was used, the inflicter of the wound 
escaped severe punishment; and yet, to all superficial examina- 
tion, the wound was done with a knife. In the recent case of 
the young man from Hoboken, who was so severely beaten in a 
groggery in New York that he died, the murderers, in our 
opinion, get clear, from the consummate vanity of the physician 
who made the post-mortem examination, he testifying, not only 
that certain wounds were fatal, but going further, and minutely 
descriking the weapon that inflicted the fatal wound, which 
weapon was not in the hands of the probable murderers. Such 
conduct as this is an usurpation of the secrets of Providence, and 
should be done away with at once. 


GREAT RACE FOR THE GOODWOOD CUP, ENGLAND. 
Ir is admitted by every one present that the recent meeting at 
Goodwood, England, at which appeared the American horses, 
Pryor and Prioress, was the most brilliant in the annals of modein 
racing. The weather was unexceptionable, the English horses 
the best in existence, and beside the French representatives, for 
the first time, an English racecourse was tried by American com- 
petitors; so that the three great powers of the world came together 
thruugh the medium of horseflesh. The horses, at the end of 
the race, came up to the stand as follows, first Monarque, second 
The horses came up to the stand as follows, first Monarque, second 
Riseber, third Fisherman, fourth Anton, fifth Mary, sixth Pryor, 
seventh Kestrel, eighth Melissa, ninth Viscount, tenth Prioress, 
eleventh Gemma di Vergy, twelfth Arsenal, thirteenth Gunboat, 
fourteenth Florin. The defeat of our horses must be taken in all 
kindness, and if it is any comfort to the disappointed, they may 
compromise on the fact, that it was a French horse that took the 
cup, so that the English have never won a race where Ameri- 
can horses are competing for the prize. The understanding 
is, that these American horses are entered for other races ; if this 
is the case we predict, with the experience of the causes of two 
or three defeats to guide him, that Mr. Ten Broeck will yet win 





a race and vindicate the unequalled speed of American horses. | 


LIFE AT THE WATERING-PLACES—OUR NEWPORT 
GORRESPONDENCE, 
LETTER I, 
Oczan House, Newport, R. I., August 14, 1857. 

Frrenp Lxsiiz,—I came here on Wednesday morning—just two 
days ago. If you expect any picturesque or particular description of my 
voyage hither, you will be disappointed. My recollections of it—for I have 
had such an exceedingly jolly time, and crowded so much of pleasant expe- 
rience within the past two days, that antecedents have alrcady retrograded 
into the background of my memory—are mostly in connection with the berth 
aboard the steamer Metropolis into which I betook myself immodiately ‘after 
supper, by way of compensation for an involuntary abbreviation of my pre- 
ceding night’s slumber. The said berth, it is true, proved so hot on the sultry 
August evening, that had I been physiologically constituted like the elder Mr. 
Willet (see Dickens’ ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge’’)—so that caloric and ideas were 
evolved in equal proportions—I ought, verily, to have melted into an intellec- 
tual stew. As it proved, however, I did nothing of the sort, but went to 
sleep amid a noise as of a N’ of knives and forks, and an atmosphere 
bes might have proved highly conducive to the growth of cucumbers— 
waking up at midnight to find the huge cabins comparatively cool and very 
quiet. And then I dressed, extempo a cocktail from materials supplied 
by a sleepy bar-keeper—(dou’t cut this out in deference to your temperance 
subscribers; I may find it beynpy strictly for the benefit of the paper, to 
get intoxicated hereafter, and it’s advisable to prepare my readers gradually 
‘or such 4 possibility)—and went on deck. There I sat on the fore part'of the 
vessel, the recipient of a breezy blow (out) on the part of Boreas, watching 
the trembling billows of the moonlit sea, thinking of Columbus, and con- 
versing with a young Bostonian, who was returning to his native city from a 
recent sojourn 'n New York, and—like all the young Bostonians I have en 
couritéred infinitely preferred the latter a. Two o'clock brought us to 
Newport. And here, though I am proverbially reminded to “speak weil cf 
the’”’ boat ‘‘ which has carried me safe’? hither—and can, honestly, express 
my approval and admiration of the general arrangements of the magnificent 
Me yet let me suggest that the absence of any system of checkinz 

appears to create some delay and more discomfort to passengers. I, 
who always travel ewm t-bag and nothing else, and would undertake, in 
behalf of Frank Leslie’s id, 10 go to the top of Chimborazo or Popocata- 
petl, with no greater incumbrances than a short pipe, a jack-knife, a bit ot 
string and sketching materials, suffered no more of these than were comprised 
in my tarrying till less happy voyagers had issued directions as to their mova- 
bles, when away we bowled through the deserted streets of the “ quaint, old- 
— quiet town’’—for which description see Longfellow—to the Ocuan 

OUSE. 

I request you will set up these words in the biggest kind of capitals consistent 
with the uniform elegance of your typography ; as, also, hencef rth to receive 
the hotel they designate into your most unqualified faith. If you have any 
respect for me, and | flatter myself that a more signal proof of the existence of 
that feeling in your bosom could scarcely be imagined, than your confiding to 
me wy — important mission, you will at once do so, Reasons for the 
same will stick out, like bairs on the head of an unkempt boy, in every direo- 
tion, in the course of my artistic and literary labors. With that admirable 
regard for the self-respect of your employees, which I trust you will ever 
retain, you left me free to choose my hotel. I naturally went to the best. 
And with similar appreciation of what is due to you, no less than to myself, 
I order the most expensive wines at dinner, smoke the best of cigars, and ask 
every male individual who leoks virtuous and intelligent—in other words, like 
a subscriber to Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper—to take drinks with me. 
I am certain you will appreciate my zeal in these particulars. 

Well, I went to the Ocean House. You know there are four crack hotels 
here, of which the “ Ocean’’ is the very tip-toppest. Iam not sure but that 
I should maintain this if it were not the fact, fur 1 believe in loyalty, whether 
to ® man’s country or temporary location. Doubtless, if 1 were at the 
‘* Atlantic” I should write we were quite as good, though not quite so big, as 
the ‘‘Ocean;”’ ifat the ‘ Fillmore’’ I should pride myself on its selectness; if 
atthe ‘Bellevue’ on it’s something-or-other—fashion will do. But I have 
‘been around’’ generally—seen all of them—and I am prepared to maintain 
that we are the best. 

In the first place, we’ve more accommodation, especially in the way of 
necessaries, huge rvoms devoted to special purposes, a capital promenade clear 
through the building—of which I shall speak more hereafter—bowling alleys, 
and the like exterior conveniences, chief among which is a great ‘Ocean 
Hali”’ for dancing, concerts, ete. (This, too, in addition to an exra-ordinary 
ball-room in whieh ‘‘ hops’’ of, say a couple of hundred couples, are extem- 
porized every evening.) Then we can’t be beat, if equailed —gastrono- 
mieally or upholstrarily. And, lastly, we have—I am ready to risk the conse- 
— of this assertion—decidedly the hand. 

louse 





t ladies staying at the Ocean 


It’s true, on the -word of an artist. I have just quitted the promenade, 
after dinner, where I’d much rather be now, than performing my duty to you; 
for am I not mortal? and is not the contemplation of beautiful women one ot 
the most exquisite of pleasures humanity is capable of receiving? I verily 
believe that the production of sueh is just the noblest thing this Republie has 
accomplished. And I swear it’s a pity to think that they should ever grow 
“ld or alter. I came away with that feeling strong upon me, on looking at 

ss —— —. 

Now, you must know tbat, until a very recent period, I entertained a wilJ 
idea that inserting—or even hulf-inserting—a lady’s name in a newspa) 
simply because she was good enough to oblige humanity by being beautiful, 
was a breach of taste. And not this alone, but I actually conceived that 
such an aet might excite displeasure in the fair bosoms over which ter’s 
ink was indiscrevtly sprinkled—albeit in homage and benediction. And I fancy 
this error is not u , for I recollect an instanee of a literary gentleman 
of great merit and ability, whose insurmountable delicacy on this subject 
provoked his reeall from Saratoga, whither he had been despatched as 
** Watering-place Spry mere to the New York Daily ; for it surely 
ovuld’nt have been his living at the rate of one hundred dollurs a week, and 
charging it to ‘the shop,”” which eaused it! His substitute—whether from 
modesty or indolenee I know not—resorted to an ingenious expedient to satisfy 
his employers and the public. Like Bumble in ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” he invented 
names, cr rather initials. With the exception of greatly mystifying the in- 
uumerable ladies who tried to identify these imaginary belles, aud, as I shoul 
now judge, disappointing the reas ones, this succeeded admirably. 

To return, My enlightenmgnt on the above subjeet originated in my acci- 
dental presence, one evening, when the six o’clock mail was made up. I thea 
saw, at the very lowest eomputation, fifty copies of the current Newport Daily 
News, which issue, to my certain knowledge, contained upwards of a column of 
dashed ladies’ names, besides brief descriptions of their styles of dress and fea- 
ture—as ‘‘very attractive,’’ ‘‘elegant,’’ ‘very pretty, white and green.”’ 
These latter epithets, I infer, were applied rather to the costume of ‘ Miss Sara) 
G——s, of Newport”’ than to her physique, as i have rarely encountered these 
colora in the physiognomy of even a sea-side belie. Well, many of these papers 
were both addressed to amd directed by ladies. So Il have arrived at the conclusioa 
that they rather like it than otherwise. 

Now, Prank Leslie's Newspaper is, as everybody knows, particularly devote 
te the sex. Hence my duty is perfectly clear. 1 must put the ladies’ names, 
or as much of them as is customary (I don’t see why all shouldn’t be admitted, 
myrelf), into my letter. 

Place aux dames, then! Here’s my list of the present belles of the Ocean 
House. You will be kind enough to understand, very positively, that it’s not 
stolen from the before meationed Newport News. I shall explain hereafter how 
I achieved possession of so much knowledge, and challenge the reader’s grati- 
tude towards a Gifted Being who really assisted me in this important matter, 
and whom I appreciate too highly to submit him to the indignity of an intro- 
duction towards the latter end of a letter. 

Attention! Let the leader tune his soul t> as fine @ barmony as he would 
wish to prelude Shakespeare’s most exquisite sonnets or love scenes with, while 
I respectfully, as admiringly, name— 

Mes. Th——n, of New York, nee Miss M—~—y Hy——p. 
most beautiful woman in the house. 
has been married a year. 

Mrs. Br-—h, wife of Dr. B., of New York. 

Mrs. Ten——t, of Philadelphia. 











Emphatically the 
A belle of Newport for some seasons. She 


Sister to the above. 
Also a leading Newport belle of half a dozea 


seasons. 

Mrs. J. W. Fas——t ; sister to the above. A dashing beauty, in her prime. 

Mrs. Ker——n, of New York. Formerly the celebrated Miss Lottie Og -—n. 
An exquisitely fair beauty and, unquestionably, the best dancer in the house. 

Miss Grace Og——n, sister to the above, and alsoa blonde. The Newport 
News denominates this lady ‘‘ a fair representative of morning.’’ I don’t know 
why. I’ve seen a few fine day-dawos in my time, but never any worthy of 
comparison with such a lovely woman. 

Miss Ros—=s, of Baltimore. Of a most queenly presence and perfect figure. 
Going to be married, and no wonder. 


Her sister. Handsome. 
Miss Hig—s, of New York. Tall, slender, ingenuous, and an exquisite 
dresser. 


La Senoritas Apas—a, from Cuba. Handsome brunettes. 

Mrs. Nav—o, formerly Miss Dy—rs, of New York. An excellent pianist. 

Her sister. Just blooming into womanhood. 

Toere, that must do for the present. I don’t mean to say that my list is at 
all complete, but I maintain it’s admirably correct as far as it goes. Couldn't 
you se up the above in golden letters as an appropriate compliment to the fair 
subjects? I don’t suppose it would cost more than $1,00), and surely you 
wouldn’t mini that, when giving a moment’s pleasure to beautiful women is 
in question ? 

It is not to be expected that I’m going to bestow anything like the same 
attention upon the gentlemen celebrities which the ladies have justly claimed. 
I shall merely lump them together. Captain Kamsien, of the English army 

a Crimean hero), fancy; Count Armenteros, from Havana; Dr. Brush, Mr 

‘oster, Mr. Thorn, and 8. P. Townsend, all of New York; Brignoli and Count 
StahKovitch. La Grange is here, with her husband, of course. I hear some 
talk of a general wish among her admirers—which is to say, everybody—that 
she should give a concert. If suggested to her, I’ve no doubt the deserved 
favorite of New York opera-goers would at once comply. Everett lectures on 
Monday. 


Vale fer the present. Bxpect to hear from me again very shortly. 


YOUR ARTIST CORRESPONDENT 
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GITY GessiP. 
wRW YORE UT MEANS AND WITHOVT @RBDIT. 

Wuen we think of the ense wealth of the city of New York 
and the enormous amount paid for taxation, it will read as fabulous that the 
sity property, the fittings-up of the public offices, pictures, &c., have been 
breught x the auctioneer’s hammer upon judgment rendered against the 
eity for debts unpaid and contracts unfulfilled. And yet this is the fact. 
Some property has already been sold, and everything contained in the public 
offices has been seized at the suit of Robert W. Lowber for a debt of $196,000 
and costs, The sale was to have taken place on the 13th inst., but at the 
earnest suggestion of the Corporation Counsel, Mr. Busteed, it was postponed 
for a aareys, in order to find some means of discharging the debt. The 
Comptroller, Mr. Flagg, pronounced the postponement absurd, as it would be 
impossible to raise the money—it could not be paid out «f the five per cent. 
bonds nor out of the sinking fund, and there was no law that would enable him 
to issue bonds to pay the debt. 

The is a history of how the city became indebted to Mr. Lowber: 

As far back as 1853 it appears that some of the residents between Houston 
and Twenty-third streets, along the East river, petitioned the Common Council 
so erect a market in that locality, on the ground that they were compelled 
either to’ purchase their produce from the retail dealers or go to Washington 
market for their provisions. These petitions continued to be circulated, until 
at length, in August, 1856, under the pressure of petitions and other means, 
the Council passed a resolution directing the Comptroller to advertise for sealed 
proposals to sell to the city a block suitable for a market, which he did, 
naming the sixth November as the day on which the bida should be opened. 
On that day three bids were submitied, namely, the block from Tenth to 
Eleventh streets; the block between Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth streets, 
avenue A and First avenue, and the block between Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
streets—Mr. Lowber’s property—now at issue. It was found on investigation 
that-the first lot would cost, when fit for the required purpose, $283,000; the 
second would cost, at the price asked, $197,911, with ten years leases ona 
portion of it, which would have to be extinguished at considerable expense; 
the third (Lowber’s) lot was offered at $196,000, free of incumbrances. 

Mr, Lowber’s property was accepted by a large majority of votes, and the 
Comptroller was directed to purchase accordingly. He deliberately refuses to 
pay for the property, and hence the suit, and j ent, and seigure of all the 
property of the city offices for public sale. Mr. Lowber stated thet had the 
sale taken place he intended to buy in all the valuable property, such as the 
pictures, &c., and hold them for the city until his debt was liquidated. 

HOW DID THAT DOG GET BACK FROM FORT LEE? 

A few days since the proprietor of a segar store not a hundred miles from the 
Astor Place Hotel, started very early in the morning with his pet dog and a 
friend, and sailed up the North river, landing at Fort Lee. Returning, they 
jumped hastily into the boat while the dog was yet at a distance, and a sud- 
den squall arising they were compelled to put out, leaving their . bebind. 
They endeavored in vain to beat back, for the gale blew so heavily that they 
had to avail themselves of all their power to prevent their small boat swamp- 
ing. They reached tne city after a long and dangerous passage, the owner of 
the dog deeply regretting the loss of his favorite. On arriving at his store ima- 
gine his surprise at being welcomed by his (supposed) lost pet. Yes! there 
was the little creature seated before his own door half wild with joy at seeing 
his master again! Now, how did this dog reach the city? He must have 
swam across the river, or waited for the steamer, or he must have trotted eight 
railes on the Jersey shore to the Hoboken ferry! It is a wonderful instinet 
that directed this dumb creature the way it should travei, and confounds our 
pride in superiority of intelligence, making us involuntarily believers in the 
doctrines of the Metempsychosis. 


MRS, CUNNINGHAM IN THE TOMBS. 


Mrs. Cunningham has been removed from her house 31 Bond street, and has 
been lodged in the Tombs. She was a thither in a carriage, and 
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THE ENDIAN DIFFICULTIRS. } 

Commissioner Denver received a og My wee to-day from Indian Agent | 
Cullen, giving a detailed account of the urbances in Minnesota and 
the Lower Sioux 'y. 

Ink-pa-du-ta and his band had been given up to justice. 

The pos ye tl) oy Aedenhtoener } 

Py credit is due Little Crow, an influential Chief, for the successful result | 
of the en 5 

A letter received to-day from ‘the Superintendent of Indian affairs for the 
North-western superintendency of Minnesota, states that the Yanktons had | 
driven all the settlers from the neighborhood East of Big Sioux River, and that | 
a portion of them had expressed themselves favorable to making a treaty. 
The Superintendent is inclined to believe that before all the troubles with the 
Sioux can be permanently settled, it will be necessary to make new treaties 
with them, holding them by stipulations of a strong and binding character to | 
the observance of peaceful relations with the United States, and responsible 
for all depredations. 

TREATY BETWEEN COSTA RICA AND NICARAGUA. 

The latest advices from San Juan state that a treaty has been concluded be- | 
tween Costa Rica and Nicaragua. The conditions are as follows : Nicaragua is 
to have all her old boundaries, except one side of San Juan river, from Fort 
Castillo down (ninety-two miles) to the harbor of San Juan del Norte, taking 
in Punta Arenas, which includes all the buildings of the company. 

RENEWAL OF THE REVOLUTION IN PERU. 

In Peru the revolution had been renewed. Vivanco’s headquarters at Are- 
quips were surrounded by the Government troops, under General San Roman | 
and Colonel Friere. San Roman advanced on the city in order to besiege it, | 
but on the 29th of June the inhabitants rushed out and attacked him with 
sca fury, driving back his advanced posts and penetrating the centre of his 

e3. On the 30th of June Vivanco renewed the fight, and same evening had 
encircled San Roman’s force, each claiming the victory. This was the most 

fight recorded in the history of the republic. The Government force | 
lost from all sorts of casualties twelve hundred men, whilst the revolutionists | 
lost five hundred soldiers. {he frigate Apurimac was still at Islay, with six 
hundred and fifty men on board. At Caliaoa pronunciamicnio of the regiments 
stationed there in favor of Vivanco was looked for. A good many officers had | 
been placed under arrest. 


ISLAND OF CUBA. 
A severe money panic has prevailed in Havana. The Spanish Bank of Ha- | 
vana suffered severely, but was premptly aided by the Captain-General, who 
lent the sum of $2,000,000 to its coffers. Gen. Concha advised and empowered 
the Spanish Bank to issue $6,000,000 of deposit certificates in small and large 
sums to suit the general want, at interest for six, eight and ten months, to be 
received at public offices as gold. The amount of absolute protection on the , 
night of the 7th inst. was $8,530,000. Tiis‘operated like a Sens, and public 
confidence was restored. 


MEXICO. } 
By recent advices from Sonora we learn that Colonel Crabb, before he was | 
executed, made statements which promised some influential men. General 
Yanez was very ill. Senor Jesus Ainsa was arrested in Sonoita by Mexican | 
troops, along with four Americans who were in his company. The Americans | 
were put to death. Our correspondent in Acapulco, writing on the 28th of | 
July, states that the reported return of Santa Anna was received by the people | 
with great indignation. From Carthagena we have a copy «fa paper signed by 
Santa Anna, explanatory of his anti-Comonfort address and general poliey. 











FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue news Ly the last arrivals is of considerable interest. The ac- 
counts of the progress of the war iu India and China, the completion of the 
submarine cable, and the commencement of the delicate task of laying it 
down, and the result of the race for the Goodwood Cup, will be perused by our 
th ds ef readers with eagerness and interest. 





seemed to be suffering severely. The usual crowding and excit 
| men but every care was taken to prevent a disturbance of the peace. The 
tors called in declare that she has no illness further than a little debility 
caused by excitement. Hers is a sad situation, and notwithstanding our deep 
sense of the crimes she has burdened herself with, a sentiment of pity for her 
ent position creeps in, despite our reason. We pity the poor children, too! 
hat a load of infamy, prejudice, oppression and injustice they wiil have to 
struggle with, not only in the present but in the future! The entail of sin is 
a bitter eondition of our existence, but it is inevitable 


THE REAL MOTHER AND BABY ON BXHIBITION. 


By permission of our great legal funetionary, the District Attorney, Mra. 
Cunaingham’s sham baby and its real mother are being exhibited at Barnum’s 
Museum. We are authorized to state that it was at no time contemplated that 
our great legal functi-nary should form cne of the interesting group on exhi- 
bition’ although we think he would have proved the greater ‘Sakon of the 
two. But the city could not spare him ; the wheels of government could not 
move unless its main spring was preseut and in good order. The exhibition of 
the mother and the child is truly a disgusting attair ; a miserable pandering tuo 
a morbid and beastly appetite, which Should rather be repressed than sanc- 
tioned by high legal authority. The speeulation has not paid, we understand, 
but we trust that the poor woman was well remunerated. 

THE NRW LEROTURE MOVEMENT. 

A movement, if not in advance of the times, at least fully up te its spirit, 
has been made by Messrs. Douglas & Sherwood. These gentlemen have an 
immense number of young girls in their employ upon wages, and in a 
spirit of commendabd e liberality they decided to eng: ° the services of an able 
leoturer upon ‘‘ The Laws of Health,’’ and other useful subjects, onee a week, 
se that the girls might learn something of their own conformation, and the 
means and conditions of their being. ese gentlemen & an hour or two 
a week to their employees for this object, and though it is at a heavy cost to 
themselves, still, we think, the increased comfort and intelligence ot the giris 
will amply compensate them, and they will havea still greater and better 
reward in the consciousness of having done their duty, than half a thousand 
hooped skirts more or less would afford. We approve of the movement 
eordially, and Lope to see the example generally followed. 


SOANDAL IN HIGH LIFP. 


A few days since a circumstance occurred at one of our principal hotels 
which hes created a great deal of interest and excitement, y from the fact 
that the parties belong to the very highest cirgles, and the lady is exceedingly 
beautiful and accomplished. The facts are as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. G——, of New Orleans, have been in the habit of coming to the 
North in the summer season, making the tour of the Springs, and, while in 
New York, stopping ata leading hol. During one of these excursions they 
became sequainted with Mr.G. F——, a fast and fascinating young man, 
eclebrated for his success among the fair sex. This season they met at the 
> and recently at the hvtel in this city, where the dénousment took 


place. 

The husband’s jealousy becoming aroused, he tried the old dodge «f all 
jealous husbands, feigned a pressing engagement, and a desire to “ look 
around,’’ and should not be back before late at night. Instead of that, he 
returned in about two hours, tried the door of hisioom, and found it loeked, 
burst it open, and discovered his frail but tair wife disrobed, and in the arms of 
@ young gentieman, who also at that moment owed nothing of his personal 
advantages to his tailor. In this condition he rushed into the bath-room, the 
infuriated husband following him, and beating him soundly, and crushing his 
head and face until it was a mass of bruises. Returning to his guilty wife, he 
bade her prepare to leave the hotel instantly, which they did together. 

Mr. G. F. who has eo distinguished himself in this shameful affair, belongs 
toa oe thar = 4 family, and was an al/faché at the courts of Brussels and 
Stockholm under the Pierce administration, and it is said, has had several 


Haisons. He was formerly cavalier servenle to K. H., a celebrated courte- 
gan, who afterwards became a spiritualist and went to where she died 
in a hospital, At the same time he formed an inti th Miss C., the 


daughter of one of the first families in the city, her father owning a fine 
edifice on Broadway, which ha: since been used for musical and exhibition 
purposes. 

Another of bis victims was the beautiful Mrs. W., who was said to be pas- 


sionately attached to him, he having the faculty of winning jon in 
Ey degree. These incidents reveal a frightful of Is in 
what is'termed our “ best society." Every fresh discovery to show that 


the glitter of wealth and fashion serves only to cover a mass of the darkest 
corruption. 
PATAL COLLISION IN THE SOUND. 


The Fall River steamer Metropolis, for New York, ran into the propeller 
J. W. for New London and Norwich, on the Long Island Sound, about 
two o’clock A, M. on Saturday, the 15th inst. The propeller sank in less than 
two minutes in sixteen fathoms of water. The passengers were all below, 
asleep and, horrible to relate, fifteen of them were drowned, The Metropolis 

the propeller for a sailing vessel, and steering according to the reeognized 
rule in such cases, ran into instead of avoiding her. Nearly all the unfortu- 
nate lost were residents of this city and Brooklyn. The following 
is a list of tht names : 

Jane L. ith, wife of A. W. Smith, Esq., of 181, Concord street, Brooklyn; 
Harriet Smith, hter of do.; Miss Gordon, 18 years of @ New York; 
John Smith, 9 years of age, son of Capt. Leonard Smith, of New ion; Eliza 
Smith, daughter of do.; Mary Smith, do., do.; a gentleman, wife and child, 
npknown; Stephen Prentic*, mate of the propeller; George Allen, deck hand; 
Daniel Daley, eck hand; James , deck hand; Ann Willitts, cook; Mary 
Withers, chambermaid. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE TREATY WITH NEW GRANADA. 
Genera Hzeanan and Secretary Cass have closed their informal 
conferences on the New Granadian treaty, and the result will be reduced to 
writing and the treaty concluded, it is supposed, during the next week. 
SOUTHERN ©OMMERCIAL CONVENTION. 

‘ibe Southern Commercial Convention, assembied at Knoxville on Tuesday, 
adopied resclutions calling upon the Government to withdraw the squadron 
from the coast of Africa, and to fortify the harbors of Mobile and Port ‘ 
Seuth Garclina. Recolutiops en‘ersing Dudley Mapn’s scheme, advoca 








THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH ARRIVAL AT CORK. 

All the vessels eomprising the expedition for laying the Atlantic telegraph 
cable had arrived at Cork. It was Intended that they should leave that port 
for Valentia on the 31st of July or the Ist of August, and that, the weather 
permitting, the shore rope should be landed, and the vessels commence sink- 
ing the cables on the 3d or 4th of August. It is intended strictly to avoid | 
giving —— of information, and to afford no facilities for jobbing or specula- 
tion during the laying of the cable. A house was being constructed at the 
terminus, into which would be introduced the end of the cable, and during 
the progress of the laying of it no one will have permission there, excepting 
the Secretary of the Company and his as-istants, and they will avoid all com- 
munication with pergons outside. Progress will be reported daily to all parts 
ef Europe. The paying-out experiments from the Agamemnon, between Dover 
and Queenstown, were perfectly success{ul 

The following was the latest telegrap despatch regarding the cable: 

QuzenstowN, July 31, 1867. 
Riewarp Stuart, Esq., Agent of the Associated Press, Liverpool: 

The submarine cable on board the Niagara and Agamemnon, over twenty- , 
Gve hundred miles long, was joined together last evening, and messages sent | 
through its entire length in less thana second. Everything works beauti- 
fully, and we are all in high spirits. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is ex- | 
pected to witness the commencement of the proceedings. i 

CYRUS W. FIELD. 

The royal assent had been given to the bill incorporating the Atlantic Tele- | 

graph Company. } 
THE MUTINY IN INDIA. 


Rumors were very prevalent that Delhi had been taken; but aceording to 
the last authentic accounts, dated June 17, it was still in the possession of the | 
insurgents. It was very generall believed in London, on the strength of the | 
eommunication from the Kast India House, that Delhi had fallen after the | 
cluze of official hours, and accordingly an advance took place in Consols. 

THE BENGAL ARMY. } 

The Bombay Pimes, of July 1, says the rebellion is universal in the Bengal | 
army, and even the 70th Regiment of Native Infantry, which was publicly 
thanked by the Governor General in person for its loyalty three weeks before, 
had been disarmed. 

A list is given of the fifty-six regiments or portions of regiments which have 
mutinied, while thirty have been disarmed and one disbanded. In fact the 
Bengal army has ceased to exist. 

THE MADRAS ARMY. 

Not a symptom of dissatisfaction has as yet appeared in the Madras army, 
which manifested perfect loyalty, and repelled indignantly every attempt 
made to seduce them from their allegiance by emissaries from the Bengal 
troeps. ; 

“a REPORTED FALL OF DELHI. 

The fall of Delhi will do more to quench rebellion than wey 

A letter from Binney & Co. (a highly respectable firm), dated ras, June | 
27, states positively that official intelligence had reached Macras on the pre- | 
vious day of the fall of Delhi. 

SPREAD OF THE MUTINY. 

There is some anxiety about the Nizam’s country, as the First Regiment of | 
— had mutinied, and there were great atrocities committed at Hanzie | 
and r, but many Europeans escaped. No Europeans were killed at 
Arungbad. The Bhurtpoor levies had mutinied and the officers were obliged to } 
fly, but none of them were injured. At Albahad twenty-six Europeans and | 
their families were killed, including eleven officers. 

THE HEAD MOVERS OF THE MUTINY. 

The Ex-King of Oude and his Minister have been found to be at the bottom of | 
the conspiracy, in conjunction with the pensioned King Dellie, and it is asserted | 
that discoveries of other Mahometan princes being concerned in it has led to 
the disarming of all the native troops at Calcutta and in the neighborhood, with 
the exception of a body guard, which is composed of picked and well tried men. 
Many of the disarmed men have since deserted. 

CALCUTTA.—MEASURES OF DEFENCE. 

The defence of Calcutta had become a subject of great anxiety to the Euro- 
pean Gover:.ment, which had yielded to the pressure, and consented to the 
enrolment of a corps of volunteer guards, who patrol the streets at night. 

In Calcutta and the neighborhood great excitement existed owing to the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy for a general uprising on the part of the Mussulman 
population and seizure of the city by them. e inbabitants keep themselves 
armed, and the public buildings, hotels and other principal places, are gar- 
risoned by sailors belonging to ships in the river. The French Consul at Cal- 
eutta called together all the French inhabitants and captains of French vessels, | 
and desired them to furnish and eyuip a force ef armed men to watch over th 
nee the European community. French families were being taken on board | 
vessels. 








THE WAR IN CHINA. 

Further details of the naval operations in the Canton river states that on the | 

7th of May thirteen junks were destroyed, and that on the 28th twenty-seven | 
beavy armed junks were captured. 

On the 8th of June 2,000 of the British naval foree were engaged, and cap- 
tured a fort and took or destroyed 127 junks, mounting over 900 guns, with 
9,000 men. The British lost three officers and eight men, and fifty-six wounded 
—some mortally. | 

COMMERCIAL AND GENBRAL NEWS. | 

At Shanghae freights were unaltered. | 

At Heng Kong the export of tea from the Ist of July last year to the 10th of 
June was €8,468,000 pounds ; and of silk, 72,569 bales. 

At Singapore a gooi business was doing in imperts. Produce was in good | 
demand, but the supplies were scanty. Sterling exchange 4s. 10d. and 5s. | 
The new crop of Nankin silk was reported to be fine and abundant, but prices | 
were very high. 

At Foo Choo the supplies of tea were small and quotations were advancing. — | 

General Burnbam and staff arrived at Hong Kong on the 16th of June. 

Lord Elgin was at Singapore. 

The United States frigate San Jacinto remained at Hong Kong. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Rumors were current that the Government intended to send 10,000 additional 
troops to India. 

A large and influential deputation from the Cotton Supply Association ef 
Manchester had an interview with Lord Palmerston, for the purpose of submit- 
ting to him certain proposals, by means ef whieh a largely increased supply 
may be obtained from India. ‘The result of the interview was not staied. 

Mr. Muntz, the well knewn reformer, and member ef Parliament fer Dirming: ! 








| question will be further discussed in Paris. Lord Howden 


| Colonies to the Second Chamber. 






Psrliamen’ have the — of the Sau 
in the exercise of that right, and that there ought to be a distribution of the 
constituencies throughout the United Kingdom equalized in proportion to the 
population. 

FRANCE. “ 

The Emperor returned to Paris from Plombieres on Wednesday. 

The Journal de Havre intimates that it has been beer pay ete er that 
New York line of transatlantic steamers is to be granted to 
vention of three million francs; the Antilles line to Nantes with six million 
subvention; and the Brazil line to Bordeaux and Marseilles with five million 


peror Napoleon, takes place on the 6th or 8th of August. 
It is reported from Paris that the result of the elections bad proved so un- 


| satisfactory, that a modification of universal suffrage is contemplated. 


The three per eents. closed on Friday at 66f. 95c. The —— of the 
directors of the Bank of France, on Thursday, rejected the proposition for lower- 
ing the rate of discount to five per cent. 
THE SPANISH MEXICAN QUESTION. 
The Spanish correspondent of the Times says that the 


Mexican 
arrived there 
from Madrid, as also had Lafragua, the Mexican envoy. 

Talavera had been declared in a state of siege on account of a destruetive 
fire, which the Government attributed to the revolutionists. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Brazilian Government, through their Minister at Lisbon, are understood 
to have made urgent representations to the Portuguese Government i 
the large amounts of forged Brazilian paper currency, which are man 
in Portugal and sent out for circulation in Rio and el-ewhere. 

The Duke de Saldanha had, at his own request, received his dismissal from 
the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Portuguese army, and the Count de 
Santa Marin was appointed, ad inierim, to the post. 

HOLLAND AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The Echo, of Hague, rays: We have now before us the three bills for the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies, just presented by the Minister of the 
From rapid examination we can affirm the 
only nominally abolish slavery. According to these projects, Government will 
disburse a sum exceeding twelve millions of florins to purchase slaves, who 
are afterwards to be allowed to continue work for their masters as previously, 
or to labor under the direction of the public functionaries; but they are not to 
regain their real liberty until they shall have reimbursed the expenses of their 

tended ipation, Il also have gained the eonsent of the 





authorities. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST INTELLIGENOS 
M. Lafragua, the Mexican envoy, has returned from Madrid to Paris. It is 
expected, says the Pays, that the difference between Spain and Mexico will be 


arranged in Paris. 
The London Post of the 4th of August says: ‘It is affirmed at Milford that 


definite a ments have been made wit rd to the port of departure of 
the Great ern steamship, and that she wil oy tg | start on her first trip 
from Milford Haven. It is also said that moorings for her are to be laid down 


in the roads opposite the town, or over on the other side of the haven. Mr. 
Brunel visited the port last week. It is clear that the termini of the two 

lines of railway which run through the principality, Holyhead and Milford, have 
been contesting for the , and it is said that the advantages are in favor of 
Milford, Lee its vicinity to the great steam coalfield.”’ 

A despatch from says: ‘Marshal Serrano was expected to leave fer 
Cuba to take the post of Captain-General.’’ 

The departure of the Emperor Napoleon and Empress bees. pn for Osborne 
was fixed for the 5th of August. It was said that they would only be aceom- 
panied by Count Walewski, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and General . 

The civie authorities of Manchester have extended an ‘earnest invitation to 
the Emperor and Empress of France to visit the Art Exhibition at that place. 

At Oporto considerable sensation bad been ted by the di y of ex- 
tensive frauds in the, wine trade. Government had seized a large quantit 
of mixture brought from England and intended to be taken back as veri'a 
port wine. About 8,000 pipes of these mix’ures, which comprise bad 
molasses and the essence of tar, are said to be in London. 

The English Government have decided that the fortifications of Corfu shall 
be immediately strengthened; £10,000 have been allotted for that purpose and 
a colonel of engineers has been appointed to proceed to the Jonian Islands. 
The measure is significant in the presence of the warm contest between the 
Ionian Parliament and the British authorities. 

A rumor was current at tbe Paris Bourse that the long talked of interview 





| between the Czar and the Emperor of the French had already taken place. 


They are said to have had a secret meeting near Strasbourg on the 14th ult, 
Eugene Sue, the novelist, died in Paris on the 3d inst. 


— 





MUSIC. 


| Ma. Uxtiman has made all his. arrangements and will open 


the Academy of Music abeut the 7th of September. The artists 


engaged 
| by him, whose names we gave in our last, are by this time on their 


way to America. We learn that a prominent feature in the programme 
of the season’s entertainments, as laid out by Messrs. Thalberg, Strakoso! 
Ullman, will be a series of grand oratorio performanees on a seale of 
tude never before attempted in America. The choral societies of 
to be brought into the scheme, and we learn that their practice 
directed in view to this combination. We rejoice greatly at this 
plan, for that sublime department has long needed some 
raise it from the shameful neglect into which, of late years, 
Every encouragement should be given to this enterprise both by 
the public, for it will need every friendly assistance to raise it 
position of popularity. The oratorio embraess some of the greatest of 
compositions, and the frequent performance of this class of music will 
to foster and increase the taste of the people for the higher class 

works. 

We presume that the entire scheme of the cperatic and concert cam; 
the season 1857—8 at the Academy of Music will be made known 
three weeks, when we shall have more to say on the subject. 

We regret very much to hear that Maurice Strakoseh has been, for some days 
past, confined to his bed by sickness. The continued mental and ex- 
citement attendant - the carrying out his last extended tour with 
has doubtless something to do with it, for no matter how great the 
pecuniarily and otherwise, the constant travel, without rest or 
greatly tax the powers of a constitution however strong and hardy. Our last 
reports of his health were gratifying, and we hope in a few days to find him 
restored, and at his post at the Academy of Music. Mr. ’s sickness 
has caused some littie delay in the business of the Academy, but a few days 
will set all matters straight. 

Sigismund Thal is at the present moment —— a rest from his labors. 
He has worked very hard for some months past, and finds repose necessary 
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prepare him for the coming season. He ia staying at the St. Nickolas 

but will, for a few days, try the pure air and the countless discomforts of our 
fashionable watering-places. 

The death of the t Lablache, which has been commented 

by our comtempesnsiaa, | is now positively contradicted, it fo onkt some authority. 
If that universally esteemed and glorious urtist should still be alive, and we 
earnestly hope that such may be the case, he will have the t satisfac- 
tion of knowing how high the estimation in which he is , for without a 


single exception & 

tion, has gone up 

steamer from Eu 
Franz Lists, the 


neral l of lamentation, mingled with leve and admira- . 
herever the news of his death ted. The next 
will us of the truth or falsity of the report. 
rer of the world’s honors with in the dominion 


























of piano playing, has dock his a ae tae The 
| ti h , however, is far off; e earliest possible 
ee that be cae ax for his visit. He will meet with @ great reception 
when he does arrive. 
DRAMA. 
Tne Marsu JuveniLs Comepians.—This talented and spirited 
littie troupe is still at Laura Keene’s beautiful theatre, and continue to attract 
| erowiie of o and enthusiastic rers. There is no diminution in the 
lntaraey Sey exe, ainda eee tty fe production of excellent 
variety eet neath apes nightly interest to all. We again 
indorse the univ eulogiums passed dpon the Children by our con- 
tem , and advise our readers and their friends to visit them their 
stay at Jaura Keene’s Theatre. 
FINANCIAL. 
Tue following is a com; ive statement of the imports ef fereign 
dry goods at re SEs Gaus cetee 
For the week. wen 1856. 1867. 
Entered at the port...........+++ 
Thrown on nant 200d conc ceceee *P 308 130 005 
Since Jan. 1. le we 
| Entered at the port 
Threwn on market cobs ; 
The Assistant Treasurer reports: : 
Total receipts..........- 9 sephevese se 
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The earnings of the Erie Railroad for the mont of July, 1987, 
Ss rs Pr rrrrrrrrn TTTltirr hier rr or n 
The earnings of July, IGA, Wend... ...Booosse ste toseevonbebshbee ‘rates 0 
POere eee eee? ee es ame 


arnings fer July, 1866, were Q813,077 9. 
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VIEW @F BOND STREW, LOOKING TOWARD THE BOWERY, DR. 


DR, BURDELL’S HOUSE, 
81 BOND STREET. 

Turrxe have been some ve 

readable books written entitled, 
# Visits to Remarkable Places,” 
but we know of no work essen- 
tially American that can be in- 
@uded under such a heading ; 
not that we are destitute of “‘ re- 
markable places,” but our peo- 
ple as a general thing do not 
seem to possess a taste that way. 
The city of New York has been 
60 entirely built over within the 
last score of years that we are 
without any revolutionary relics, 
and “modern inventions’ have 
never reached the dignity of 
exciting curiosity, save and 
except for the locality known as 
31 Bondstreet. Whatever may 
be said to the contrary, there 
has been created an interest 
about that house that has 
reached every class of society— 
fhe snob and the excitement- 
seeker, the exquisite and the 
loafer, the refined and the 
vulgar, the old and the young, 
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BURDFAE's HOUsB (NO 31) IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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BOND STREET 


PLAN OF BURDELL BLOCK. 


the eeuntryman and the metropolitan, have all, with equal curi- 
osity and wonder, stolen down Bond street, cast a hasty glance at 
“No. 31,’ speeulated upon its concealed mysteries, and sighed with 
the desire to have them divulged. We have plenty of places that 
have been the scenes of murder and crime, but they were never 
elevated into an interest ; they rather created disgust, not inquiry, 
and were soon intentionally forgctten ; but long years hence the 


some antiquarian who represents Mr. Valentine of a century to 
come, will mention among his reminiscences of New York, the 
spot and the circumstances, and the romance writer of that dis- 
[tant day wil] borrow inspiration from the tradition, and improve 
his want of invention from the sti!l remembered and surpassingly 
strange incidents. 

Bond street twenty years ago was one of the most fashionable 
and elegant streets in our metropolis, and there still reside in it 
some of our best families. The houses are large, and on the whole 
quite as convenient as the more pretentious residences in the more 
fashionable quarters, and we may add they are now held at princely 
prices. Within the last few years the majority of these dwellings 
have been taken possession of by dentists, and the number of teeth 
that are pulled out or “ filled” in Bond street, in one day, would 
afford a curious statistic. The consumption of gold alone is an 
item, to say nothing of the baser metals. Why so much business 
is done by dentists in these modern times is a question of far more 
importance to the Academy of Medicine than the propriety of Dr. 
Uhl’s conduet in exposing the “ baby fraud,” for it is still a mat- 
ter ef discussion whether the dentists in Bond street are a cause 
or a result of the infirmities of our teeth. 

Bond street, in technical language, is but a “ block long ;’’ it 
extends only from Broadway to the Bowery. Starting from the 
principal thoroughfare, you proceed toward the east, and wit- 
ness a constant deterioration in the ‘* atmosphere ” of the houses 
until you reach the extreme end ; the bricks and mortar may be 
the same, the manner of architecture equal, but you perceive as 





yeu advanee that the buildings are more crewded, the signs about 


story will be told of the mysterious murder of Dr. Burdell, and | 
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EXCIFEMZST ATTENDING THB REMOVAL OF MRS. CUNNINGHAM TO THE TOMES, 


each door more numerous, less 
tasteful; and, altogether, you 
get an idea of a forced mush- 
room look, that tells plainly of 
struggling professionai pride, 
and a still unconquered busi- 
ness position. 

Dr. Burdell’s house occupies 
the middle ground ; it is about 
the centre of the row on the 
southern side, and is about one 
of the best buildings in the 
locality. It is built of marble, 
and at present reminds the phi- 
losophic spectator of a whitened 
sepulchre. Like a tomb, it is 
fair on the exterior, while all 
within is filled with moral 
skeletons, decay and death. 
Every object about it, could they 
find voice, would be eloquent 
of crime—of heartless misery— 
of glaring display without an 
object—ot unparalleled wicked- 
ness—the excitement attending 
its committal being the chief 
reward. Among the charac- 
teristics of the street are a 
great number of trees, which 
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Ave. 22, 1857.) 











8%— so thrifty as to ren der a 
Seneral view difficult t «pro- 
duce. Before every house 
there are two or muze, until 
you come to the fated “31;” 
the vicinity, like the fabled 
upas, poisoning all vegetable 
life, for here the trees are 
dead, the vacancy being more 
observable. by the surrounding 
contrast. 

Since the morning on which 
Dr. Burdell was announced 
as murdered, the premises have 
been sadly neglected. The 
dust of summer has settled on 
the projections of the windows 
and steps; the front door is 
still marked by the rude usage 
it received at the time of the 
«Connery inquest,” and the 
cut on the edge of the door, 
where the blood-spot was 
removed by the “medical 
commission,” is still a sickly- 
looking scar. 

The cale, by the order of the 
Surrogate, of the doctor’s 
furniture, stripped the house 
of most of its internal embel- 
lishments ; the parlorsare now 
cold and naked, and the second 
story would have been equally 
so, if Mrs. Cunningham had 
not, in her maternal feelings, 
decided that ‘‘ her blessed baby 
should not be born amid baré 
walls and floors ;” she there- 
fore. furnished the “sick 
room,” and relieved it of the 
general dilapidation. 

We give the rear of the 
building up to the windows of 
the room in which tl.e doctor 
‘was murdered. It was sug- 
gested by those who wished 
to relieve the inmates of the 
house of any complicity with 
the crime, that the assassin 
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THE UPPER WINDOWS ARE THOSE OPENING FROM THE ROOM IN WHICH DR. BURDELL 


WAS MUBDERED. 


THE ALLEY WAY AT THE RFAR OF 31 BOND STREET, CONNECTING WITH BLEE@KER AND BOND STREETS, NEAR 
BROADWAY, ALSO SHOWING DR. BURDELL’S STABLE AT THE END. 


escaped, and perhaps entered from the rear, but this idea is 
not confirmed by any circumstances that have transpired since 
the fatal night, and Mrs. Cunningham protests that the stable 
was let to an outsider, who held the key, and that no one 
could go out through the yard and lanes without being observed. 
It is for the reader to act as an intelligent juryman, and after 
examining our detailed illustrated description, to decide on this 
question as his judgment dictates. 


Standir< «: .he rear door of the house, you look down the 
unoccupicd part of the yard some thirty-six feet, and come to 
the stable which is built entirely across the lot. As will be seen, 
you enter it from the yard, and passing through come to a 
curious arrangement, which should deservedly attract attention. 
By referring to our plan, it will be perceived that there is a lane 
commencing near Broadway, running from Bond street through 
to Bleecker, the heads of which are protected by iron gates, which 
appear to be very rarely shut. Now from either street you can 
énter, pass on to the middle of the block, then turn at a right 
angle and reach the stable, upon the door of which is inscribed 
the mysterious numbers “ 31,” and which stands in the rear of 
the house 31 Bond street. As great as appear to be the facilities 
afforded by this unusual entrance, no part of the exciting drama 
has so far identified the actors with this alley-way, and yet it 
affords every facility for secret communication, for attack and 
retreat. 


The land appropriated as Bond street, originally formed part of 
what was known as the old Herring farm. It descended through 
different heirs, until David S. Jones, a grandson of Herring, 
disposed of a portion of the estate, including the lot now known 
as 31 Bond street. ‘The vacant lots finally came into the pos- 
session of speculators in the shape of builders; Mr. Timothy 
Woodruff borght the lot for ten thousand dollars, and erected 
the house 1... so famous as the scene of the Burdell murder 
and the sham accouchement of Mrs. Cunningham. On the Ist 
of May, 1852, the house and lot passed into the possession of 
Dr. Burdell, who bought it upon the foreclosure of mortgage 
for $15,000 of the East River Fire Insurance Company. 

While Mrs, Cunningham was in the Tombs on the charge ef 
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murder, 31 Bond street 
was occupied by her 
children, and at the con- 
clusion of the trial she 
returned to it, professed- 
ly to await the decision 
of the Surrogate, which 
she believed would put 
her in legal possession. 
Everything went on ap- 
parently quiet until the 
city was startled by the 
anncuncement of the 
‘baby fraud.” Crimi- 
nals less guilty of crime 
than Mrs. Cunningham 
are hurried away to 
prison, but she was al- 
lowed to keep her rooms 
up to Thursday, the 13th 
of August, in spite of the 
refusal of the courts to 
receive bail, the city 
assuming the expense of 
having her guarded by a 
corps of policemen. On 
Thursday, however, Dis- 
trict Attorney Hall re- 
ceived the following la- 
conic yet very sensible 
note : 

Dear Sir,—As counsel and 
attorney for some of the heirs 
of Harvey Burdell, I have long 
been desirous of securing pos- 
session of the house No. 31 
Bond street. 

As I gather, Justice Davison 
has issued his warrant of com- 
mitment against Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, and, therefore, as 
the house referred to cannot 
rightfully, and, as I think, 
legally be made a prison, and, 


s@E Pace 179. 


A. Oakey Hall CZ, 
. 2 . 
” Disttiet Attorney. 

This brought about a crisis, 
more particularly as Mrs. Cun- 
ningham’s pretended sickness 
was no more worthy of even 
ridicule. Between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, Captain Dilks 
with .patrolmen Smith and 
Van Coit proceeded to the 
house, with instructions to 
convey the prisoner to -the 
Tombs. Upon reaching Mrs. 
Cunningham’s room, she was 
found to be in bed, affecting 
serious indisposition. The 
officers told her that all appli- 
cations in her favor had 
denied by the courts, ana that 
she must go to prison. Upon 
this announcement she desired 
permission to dress herself, the 
officers retiring from the room, 
leaving her daughters Au- 
gusta, Helen, and. Georgiana 
to assist her. Upon hearing 
the necessity of removing her 
mother, Augusta fell senseless 
upon the floor. It is thought 
that this now to be pitied girl 
is fast hastening to the grave. 

Mrs. Cunningham refused 
voluntarily to stir, and the 
officers had to carry her down 
stairs on a mattrass, and in 
this feigned helpless condition 
she was placed in the carriage. 
She was dressej in black, and 
‘wore a veil; she was wra 
in shawls, as if in the 
stage of sickness. She often 
moaned, but did not attempt 
to move, not even by a wave 
of the hand. The crowd in 
the street had barely time to gather around the carriage before 
it was driven away, but they sent after her a parting salute 
of “There goes the woman that murdered Burdell,” “ Where 





THE WATCH @F MAJOR ANDRE, OF REVOLUTIONARY MEMORY. 


is my darling baby?’ And in this way Mrs. Cunningham 
quitted No. 31 Bond street, for the last time. It is scareely 
possible that she will ever enter its doors again. 

(Concluded on page 186.) 








MAJOR JOHN ANDRE’S WATCH. 


Txr circumstances of the arrest of Major André, the British spy, 
within the American lines are familiar with ev intelligent 
reader. A little before sunset, on the evening the 22d of 
September, 1780, accompanied by a negro servant, he crossed the 
Hudson river at King’s ferry. He passed the night with a farmcr 
living about eight miles from Verplank’s Point. The next day, 
while a band of volunteers were out near Tarrytown to interce}t 
any cattle that might be driven toward New York, three men of 
the party, Paulding, Van Wart and Williams, were lying on the 
side of the road a half mile above Tarrytown. Several’ persons 
whom they knew were allowed to pass, when one of the party 
said, ‘‘ There comes a gentleman-like looking man who appears 
to be well dressed and has boots on, and whom you had better 
step out and stop, if you don’t know him.’”” Whereupon ive | 
presented his fireleck to the person, told him to stand. and 

him which way he was going. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “I 

you belong to our party.”’ "Paulding asked him “ what party ?’” 
He replied ‘the lower party.” Paulding, who had but three 
days before escaped from the prison in the old Sugar House, New 
York, replied that he belonged to the lower party too. Then 
said the gentleman, “‘ I am a British officer out in the country on 
particuiar business, and I hope you will not detain me a minute,” 
And to show that he was a British officer he pulled out his watch. 
(Extracts from minutes of the Judge Advocate taken on the trial 
of Major André.) 

It seems that the possession of a wateh was an absolute indiea- 
yo S an officer, and pulling it out and displaying it was a sign 
of rank. 

The picture of the watch we give is represented, on what seems 
good authority, to be the one that bélonged to André. «It is in the 
possession of a gentleman named Chase, living in Horicon, Wiscon- 
sin, who claims to have received it direct through persons from 





Van Wart, one of André’s captors, and there were men, it is : 
quite recently living, who saw it in Van Wart’s possession. 
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trne this be needs eonfirmation, but the wateh itself bear 


unmistakeable evidence of what appears to be genuineness. 
Our engraving, which is of the exact size of the watch, shows 
its style better than any letter-press description could. Itis a 


duplex movement ; the cases are of the-best of gold. The face of 
the watch is white enamel, with a belt of gold around it, figured, 
as will be perceived, thus: 12* * 3 * #*6*# 9 * *; the stars 
are of fine gold. The hands are of steel. On opening the watch 
you discover on the inside case, or shield to the works, the fol- 
lowixg: ‘ Winds to the right.” “ From the hands.” “JOHN 
ANDRE, 1774.” The watch is yet an excellent time-keeper, 
and is highly appreciated, not only on account of its intrinsic 
value, but also from the fact that it is so intimately connected 
with the most stirring scenes of the Revolution. This watch, 
— should be in the possession of the New York Historical 


DR. BURDELL’S HOUSE, 31 BOND STREET. 
(Concluded from page 186.) 


The carriage drove rapidly to the Tombs, but on its arrival 
there about fifty or sixty people were assembled, who again 
saluted her in a similar manner to the crowd in Bond street. 
She was lifted out of the carriage and borne to the matron’s 
room, where she—so those said that took her in—shammed in- 
sensibility, and was laid prostrate on the floor. Her forehead 
was bathed with vinegar and water, her daughter Helen, who had 
accompanied her, assisting the attendants. Helen thought her 
mother had really fainted, and eried bitterly. At length some 
person proposed that Dr. Covil, the physician of the city prison, 
should be sent for. At the mention of his name Mrs. Cunning- 
ham sat up and said she did not want a doctor. During her 
former confinement in the Tombs, she endeavored to convince 
Dr. Covil that she was enceinte, but that gentleman placed no 
faith in her statement, and would not listen to it. Accordingly 
she took a dislike to him, and the prospect of being placed under 
his care, evidently affords her no pleasure. The doctor was sent 
for, notwithstanding her objections, and on feeling her pulse 
pronounced her to be “all right.’”” She had the appearance 
of a person who had been temporarily overcome by the heat of 
the weather, but otherwise she was better than when he last saw 
her, after her trial in the Oyer and Terminer. 

Mrs. Cunningham, having been carried up stairs to the second 
eorridor in the female department, was placed in the same cell 
she occupied before. Ifclen accompanied her and spent the 
afternoon with her, but was not allowed to remain with her at 
night. Mrs. Cunningham will not be permitted so many indul- 
gences as on her former incarceration, and as her “ troops of 
friends” have nearly all deserted her, the matton of the prison 
will not be troubled with a crowd of visitors. Immediately she 
reached her cell, she went to bed and began to groan. ‘lhere 
eannot be a dout that she is suffering intolerable agony from 
disappointed pride, and from the sudden destruction of her 
ambitious expectations. Not a feeling of remorse do we believe 
has yet entered her bosom, though one would suppose that the 
appearance of the agonised Augusta would move any living 
heart. . 

The mother secured in prison, the diseonsolate ehildren returned 
to the fatal house, where Helen and Augusta slept; but 
Georgiana, the youngest daughter, and beyond all doubt an inno- 
cent child, returned to the prison, and begged so hard to stay 
with her mother, that the request was granted. The following 
day the furniture was removed, and thus ended, we presume, the 
coarection of the Cunningham family with 31 Bond street. 
Who has more cause than this poor family to say that “the way 
of the transgressor is hard” ? 
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CHAPTER ¥.—@ONTINU LD. 


A LonG, low whistle from Terry, as he threw up both his hands in 
the air, abruptly stopped his lordship. 

** What do you mean; does the sum appear so tremendous, sir?” 

“Five thousand! Where wouldI getit? Fivethousand pounds! 
By the mortial man! your lordship might as well ax me for five 
millions. I thought it was a hundred; or, maybe, a hundred and 
fifty; or, at the outside, two hundred pounds, just to take you over 
to London for what they call the sayson, or to cut a figure at Paris; 
but, five thousand! By my conscience, that’s the price of an estate 
now-a-days !”’ 

‘*It is upon estated property I intend to raise this loan, sir,” said 
his lordship, angrily. 

* Not Cushnacreena, my lord?” asked Terry, eagerly. 

**No, sir; that is secured by settlement.” 

“* Nor Ballyrennin ?”’ 

**No; the townland of Ballyrennin is, in a manner, tied up.” 

“ Tory’s Mill, maybe?’ inquired Terry, with more eagerness. 

“6 Wall, sir,”’ said his lordship, drawing himself up, *‘ I must really 
make you my compliments upon the very accurate knowledge you 
appear to possess about my estate. Since what period, may I ven- 
ture to ask, have you conceived this warm interest in my behalf?” 

‘The way of it was this, my lord,” said Driscoll, drawing his 
chair closer, and dropping his voice to a low, confidential tone. 
« After I had the fever—the fever and ague I tould you about—I got 
up out of bed the poor crayture you see me, not able to think of any- 
thing, or do a hand’s turn for myself, but just a burden on my 
friends or anybody that would keep me. Well, I tried all manner of 
ways to make myself useful, and I used to go errands here and there 
over the country for any one that wanted to know what land was to 
be sold, where there was a lot of good sheep, who had a drove of 
bullocks or a fancy bull; and just gettivg into the habit of it, I 
larned a trifle of what was doing in the three counties, so that the 

ple called me ‘ Terry’s Almanack’—that’s the name they gave me, 
etter than Tearin’ ‘Terry, anyhow! At all events, I got a taste for 
finding out the sacrets of all the great families; and to be sure, if I 
only had the memory, I'd know a great deal, but my head is like a 
cullender, and everything runs out as fast as you put it in. That's 
how it is, my lord, and no lie in it.””. And Terry wiped his forehead 
and heaved a heavy sigh, like a man who had just accomplished a 
very arduous task. 

** So, then, I begin to understand how Hankes sent you over here 

to me,”’ said his lordship. 


“Yes, my lord,”’ muttered Terry, with a bow. 

“T had been under the impression—the erroneous impression— 
that you were yourself prepared to advance this small sum.” 

*“*Me! Terry Driscoll lend five thousand pounds! Arrah, look at 


me, my lord—-just take a glance at me, and you'll see how likely it 
is 1'd have as many shillings! "Iwas only by rayson of being always 
about—on the tramp, as they call it—that Mr. Hankes thought I 
could be of use to your lordship. ‘ Go over,’ says he, ‘and just tell 
him who and what you are.’ ‘There it is now.” 

Lord Glengariff made no reply, but slowly walked the room in 
deep meditation ; a passing feeling of pity for the poor feliow before 
him had overcome any irritation his own cisappointment had oeca- 
sioned, and for the moment the bent of his mind was compassionate. 

** Well, Driscoll,” said he at length, “‘I don’t exactly see how 
yeu can serve me in this matter.” 

* Yes, my lord,”’ said Terry, with a pleasant leer eof his restless 
oes. 





“I say I don’t perceive that you ean contribute fn any way to th 
object I have in view,” said his lordship, half peevish at,being, a* 
he thought, misapprehended. “Hankes ought to have known a* 
[er snk 

** Yes, my lord,” chimed in P 

“ And you may tell him so y = He is totally unfitted for 
his situation, and I am only surprised that Dunn, shrewd fellow that 
he is, should have ever placed a man of this stamp in a position of 
such trust. The first requisite in such a man is to understand the 
deference he owes to ws.’’ 

There was an emphasis on the last monosyllable that pretty 
clearly announced how little share Terry Driscoll enjoyed in this 
co-partnery. 

That cause I have a momentary occasion for a small sum of 
ready money, he should send over to confer with me a half-witted— 
I mean a man only half recovered from a fever—a poor fellow still | 
suffering from——”’ pets . 

‘“‘Yes, my lord,” interposed Terry, as he laid his hand on his 
forehead in token of the seat of his c ity. . 

“It is too gross—it is outrageous—but Dunn shall hear of it— 
Dunn shall deal with this fellow when he comes back. I’m sorry for 
you, Driscoll—very sorry indeed; it is a sad bereavement, and | 
though ree are not exactly a case for an asylum—pérhaps, indeed, 
you might have objections to an asylum——”’ 

‘Yes, my lord.” 

‘Well, in that case, private friends are, I opine—private friends 
—and the kind sympathies of those who have known you—eh, 
don’t you think so ?” 

‘Yes, my lord.” 

** That is the sensible view to take of it. Iam glad you see it in | 
this way. It shows that you really exercise a correct judgment—a | 
very wise discretion in your case—and for a man in your situation— | 
your painful situation—you see things in their true light.” 

“Yes, my lord.” And this time the eyes rolled with a most | 
peculiar expression. | 

“If you should relapse, however—if, say, former symptoms were | 
to threaten again—remember that I am on the committee, or a 
governor, or something or other of one of these institutions, and I | 
might be of use to a 3 Remember that, Driscoll.” And with a | 
wave of his hand his lordship dismissed Terry, who, after a series of | 
respectful obeisances, gained the door and disappeared. 











CHATTER VI.—SYBELLA KELLETT. 
WueEnN change of fortune had reduced the Kelletts so low that | 
Sybella was driven to become a daily governess, her hard fate had | 
exacted from her about the very heaviest of all sacrifices. It was | 
not, indeed, the life of unceasing toil—dreary and monotonous as | 
such toil is—it was not the humility of a station for which the world 
affords not one solitary protection—these were not what she dreaded; | 
as little was it the jarring sense of dependence daily and hourly im- | 
posed. No, she had courage and a high cetermination to confront | 
each and all of these. The great source of her suffering was in the 
loss of that calm and unbroken quiet to which the retired habits of | 
a remote country-house had so long accustomed her. With scarcely | 
anything which could be called a society near them, so reduced in | 
means as to be unable to receive visitors at home, Kellett’s Court j 
had been for many years a lonely house. The days succeeded each 
other with such similarity that time was unfelt, seasons eame and | 
went, and years rolled on unconsciously. No sights nor sounds of } 
the great world without invaded these retired precincts. Of the | 
mighty events which convulsed the politics of States—of the great | 
issues that engaged men’s minds throughout Europe—they heard | 
absolutely nothing. The passing story of some little incident of | 
cottier life represented to them all that they had of news; and thus | 
time glided noiselessly along, till they came to feel a sense ef hap- | 
piness in that same unbroken round of life. 

They who have experienced the measured tread of a conventual | 
existence—where the same incidents daily recur at the same periods | 
—where no events from without obtrude—where the passions and 
the ambitions and cares of mankind have so little of reality to the 
mind that they fail to impress with any meaning—are well aware 
that in the peaceful calm of spirit thus acquired there is a sense of 
happiness, which is not the less real that it wears the semblanee of 
seriousness, almost of sadness. 

In all that pertained to a sombre monotony, Kellett’s Court was a | 
eonvent. ‘The tall mountains to the baek, the deep woods to the 
front, seemed barriers against the world without; and there was a 
silence and a stillness about the spot as though it were some lone 
island in a vast sea, where no voyagers ever touched, ye traveller 
ever landed. This same isolation, strong in its own senseof seeurity, 
was the charm of the plaee, investing it with a kind of romanee, and 
imparting to Sybella’s own life a something of storied interest. The 
very few books the house contained she had read and re-read til] she 
knew them almost by heart. ‘They were lives of voyagere—hardy 
men of enterprise and daring, whe had pushed their fortunes in fax- 
away lands~eer else sketehbes of fe and adventure in distant 
countries. } 

The annals of these sea-rovers were full of all the fascination ef 
which gorgeous scenery and stirring incident form the charm. There 
were lands such as no painter’s genius ever fancied, verdure and 
flowers of more than fairy brillianey, gold and gems of splendor that 
rivalled Aladdin’s save, strange customs and eurious observances | 
mingled with deeds of wildest daring, making up a suceession of | 
pictures wherein the mind alternated between the voluptuous repose | 
of tropical enjoyment and the hairbreadth ‘scapes of buecaneering | 
existenee. The great men whose genius planned, and whose eourage | 
achieved, these enterprises, formed for her a sort of hero worship. | 
Their rough virtues, their splendid hospitality, their lion-hearted 
defiance of danger, were strong appeals to her sympathy, while in 
their devoted loyalty she found a species of chivalry that elevated | 
them in her esteem. Woman-like, too, she inclined to make success 
the true test of greatness, and glorified to herself those bold spirits | 
who never halted nor turned aside when on their road to victory. | 
The splendid sclf-dependence of such nen as Drake and Dampier | 
struck her as the noblest attribute of mankind; that resolute trust | 
in their own stout hearts imparted to them a degree of interest al- | 
most devotional; and over and over did she bethink her what a glo- 
rious destiny it would have been to have had a life associated and | 
bound up with some such man as one of these. The very contest | 
and controversy his actions would have evoked, heightened the il- | 
lusion, and there savored of heroism in sharing a fame that flung | 
down its proud defiance to the world. | 

Estrangement from the world often imparts to the stories of the 
past, or even to the characters of fiction, a degree of interest which, | 
by those engaged in the actual work of life, is only accorded to their | 
friends or relatives; and thus, to this young girl in her isolation, 
such names as Raleigh and Cavendish—such characters as Crom- 
well, Lorenzo de Medici, and Napoleon—stood forth before her in 
all the attributes of well-known individuals. To have so far soared 
above the ordinary accidents of life as to live in an atmosphere above 
ail other men—to have seen the world and its ways from an eminence 
that gave wider scope to vision and more play to speculation—to 
have meditated over the destinies of mankind from the beight of a 
station that gave control over their actions—seemed so glorious a | 
privilege, that the blemishes and even the crimes of men so gifted 
were merged in the greatness of the mighty task they had imposed 
upon themselves; and thus was it that she claimed for these an ex- 
emption from the judgments that had visited less distinguished 
wrong-doers most heavily. ‘‘ How can I, or such as I am, pronounce 
upon one like this man ?—what knowledge have I of the conflict 
waged within his deep intelligence ?—how can I fathom the ocean 
of his thoughts, or even guess at the difficulties that have opposed, 
the doubts that have beset him? I can but vaguely fashion to my- 
self the end and object of his journey; how then shall I criticise the 
road by which he travels, the balts he makes, the devious turnings 
and windings he seems to fall into?” In such plausibilities she 
merged every scruple as to those she had deified to her own mind. 
‘ Their ways are not our ways,” said she; “their natures are as 
little our natures.” 

From all the dream-land of these speculations was she suddenly 
and rudely brought to face the battle of life itself, an humble soldier 
in the ranks. No longer to dwell in secret converse with the mighty 
spirits who had swayed their fellow-men, she was now to enter upon 
that path of daily drudgery whose direst infliction was the contact 
with that work-o’-day world wherewith she had few sympathies. 

Mrs. Hawkshaw had read her advertisement in a morning paper, 
and sent for her to call upon her. Now birs. Hawkshaw was an 
alderman’s lady, who lived in a fine house, and had fine clothes, and 
fine servants, and fine plate, and everything, in short, fine about her 





| her she was to come here Jast Sunday, and ta 


| stamp were either undervalued or actually 


| —the men of polities, of literature, or of Jaw. 


| descending to amusements and intimacies of which, in 


but a fine husband, for he was a homespun, natured 


sort of a man, who eared little for an Z save a stoc: po 
he owned at and the stormy incidents that ly shoo 
the “livery” he be ~ to. 

There were six little awkshaws to be governed, and g ied, 


and catechised, and civilised in all the various forms by which un- 
taught humanity is prepared for the future work of life; there were 
rudiments of variougly-coloured knowledge to be 4 » habits 
instilled, and terhpers controlled, by one who, though she brought 
to her task the most sincere desire to succeed, was yet deep in a world 
of her own thoughts, far lost in the mazy intricacies of her own 
fancies. That poor Miss Kellett, therefore, should pass for a very 
simple-minded, good creature, quite unfit for her occupation, was 
natural enough; and that Mrs. Hawkshaw should “take her into 
training” was almost an equally natural consequence. . 
‘* She seems to be always like one in a dream, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Hawkshaw to her husband. ‘‘ The children do exactly as they 
lease ; they play all false, and she never corrects them ; they draw 
fandscapes in their copybooks, and she says, ‘‘ Very nicely done, 
rlings.”” 
- Her misfortunes are preying upon her, perhaps.” 
‘“*Misfortunes! why they have been in poverty this many a year. 
My brother Terry tells me that the Kelletts hadn’t above two 
hunéred a year, and that latterly they lost even this.” 
‘Well, it is a come-down in the world, anyhow,” said Hawkshaw, 
sighing, ‘‘and I must say she bears it well.” 
“If she only feels it as little as she appears to do everything else, 
the sacrifice doesn’t cost her much,” said the ner tartly. ‘I told 
e charge of the 
children; she never came; and when I questioned her as to the 
reason, she only smiled and said, ‘She never thought of it; in fact, 
she was too happy to be alone on that day to think of anything.’ 
And here she comes now, nearly an hour late.” And, as shespoke, 
a weary step ascended the steps to the door, and an uncertain, 
faltering hand raised the knocker. 
‘* It is nigh eleven o’elock, Miss Kellett,” said Mrs. Hawkshaw, 
as she met her on the stairs. 
‘‘Indeed—I am so sorry—I must have forgotten—I don’t think I 
knew the hour,” said the other stammeringly. 
‘‘ Your hour is ten, Miss Kellett.” 
**T think so.” 
‘‘How is your father, Miss Kellett?’ asked the alderman, 


' abruptly, and not sorry to interpose at the juncture. 


‘He is well, sir, and seems very happy,” said she gratefully, 
while her eyes lighted — pleasure. 

‘Give him my regards,” said Hawkshaw, good-naturedly, and 
passed down the stairs, while his wife coldly added, 

‘‘ The children are waiting for you,’”’ and disappeared. 

With what determined energy did she address herself now to her 
task—how resolutely devote her whole mind toherduty. She read, 
and heard, and corrected, and amended with all the intense anxiety 
of one eager to discharge her trust honestly and well. She did 
her very utmost to bring her faculties to bear upon every detail 
of her task, and it was only when one of the girlsasked who was he 
whose name she lad been writing over and over again in her copy- 
book, that she forgot her self-imposed restraint, and in a fervor of 
delight at the question, replied, ‘ I’lltell you, Mary, who Savonarola 


| was,” 


In all the vigor of true narrative power, the especial gift of those 
minds where the play of fancy is the only adornment of the reasoning 
faculty, she gave a rapid sketch of the prophet priest, his zeal, his 
courage, and his martyrdom ; with that captivating fascination which 
is the first-born of true enthusiasm, she awakened their interest so 
deeply, that they listened to all she said as to a romance, whose hero 
had won their sympathies, and even dimly followed her, as she told 


| them that sueh men as this stood out from time to time in the world’s 


history like great beaeons blasing on a rocky eminence, to guide and 

warn their fellow-men. That, in their own age, characters of this 

epreciated and con- 

demned, was but the eommon lot of humanity; their own great 

destinies raised them very often above the sympathies of ordinary 

life, and men eaught eagerly at the blemishes of those so vast) 
reatex than themselves—henee all the dis-eateem they met wi 

yn. e@ntemporarigg, 

** And are there none like this now, Miss Bella?” asked one of 
the gia; ‘‘er is it that in eur eountry such are not to be met 
with. 

“They are ef every land, and of every age, aye, and of every 
station! Country, time, birth, have no prerogative. Atone moment 
the great light of the earth has been the noblest born in his nation, 
at another, a pegsant—miles apart in all the accidents of fortune, 
brothers by the stamp whieh makes genius a tie of family. -‘To- 
morrew you shall heas of ene, the noblest-hearted man of all 
Hngland, and yet whose daily toil was the vulgar life of an excise- 
man. is great man’s nature is known to us, teaching mena 

igher lesson than all his genius has bequeathed us.” 

the willingmons with whieh they listened to her, Bella found 
fresh ewpport for her enthusi . If, therefore, there was this 
solace te the iz nature of task, it rendered that task itself 
more and more w, @ and distasteful. Her round of duty led 
her amongst many who did not eare for these things ; some heard 
them with apathy, ethers with even mockery. Llow often does it 
happen in life that feelings, which if freely expanded, had spread 
themselves broadly over the objeets of the werld, become by repres- 
sion compressed into principles ! 

This was the ease with her; the more opposition thwarted, the 
more resolutely was she bent on carrying out her notions. All her 
reading tended to this direction, all her apeculation, all her thought. 

“There must be men amongst us even now,” said she, *‘ to whom 
this great prerogative of guidance is given; superior minds who 
feel the greatness of their mission, and perhaps know how necessary 
it is to veil their very ascendancy, that they may exercise it more 
safely and more widely. What concession may they not be making 
to vulgar prejudice? whet submission to this or that ordinance of 
society ? how many a devious path must they tread to reach that 
goal that the world will not let them strive for more directly? and, 
worse than all, through what a sea of misrepresentation, and even 
calumny, must they wade? how must they endure the odious im- 
putations of selfishness, of pride, of hard-heartedness, nay, perhaps, 
of even erime ?—and all this, without the recognition of as much as 
one whe knows their purpose and acknowledges their desert.” 





GHAPTUER VU.—AN ARRIVAL AT MIDNIGHT. 


Nicut had just elosed in over the Lake of Como, and, if the 
character of the sceno in daylight had been such as to suggest ideas 


| of dramatie effeot, still more was this the case as darkness wrapped 


the whole landscape, leaving the great Alps barely traceable against 
the starry sky, while faintly glimmering lights dotted the dark 
shores from villa and palace, and soft sounds of music floated lazily 
on the night air, only broken by the plashing stroke of some 
gondolier as he stole across the lake. 

The Villa d’Este was a-glitter with light. The great saloon which 


| opened on the water blazed with lamps; the terraces were illumi- 


nated with many-colored lanterns; solitary candies glimmered from 
the windows of many a lonely chamber; and even through the dark 


| copses and leafy parterres some lamp twinkled, to show the path to 


those who preferred the scented night air to the crowded and bril- 
liant assemblage within doors. The votaries of hydropathy are 
rarely victims of grave malady. ‘They are generally eitner the 
ex-denizens of great cities, or the tired slaves of exciting professions 
To such as these, a 
life of easy indolence, the absence of all constraint, the freedom 
which comes of mixing with'a society where no: one face is known 
to them, are the chie/ «arms, and, with that, the privilege of con- 
eir more 
regular course of life, they had not even stooped to partake. To 
English people this latter element was no inconsiderable feature of 
pleasure. Strictly defined as all the ranks of society are in their 
own country, marshalled in classes so rigidiy that none may move 
out of the place to which birth has assigned hin—they feel a certain 
expansion in this novel liberty, perhaps the one sole new sensation 
of which their natures are susceptible. It was in the enjoyment of 
this freedom that a considerable party were now assembied in the 

reat salons of the villa. There were Russians and Austrians of 


| high rank, conspicuous for their quiet and stately courtesy; & noisy 
Frenchman or two; a few pale, thoughtful-looking Italians, men 

whose noble foreheads seem to promise so much, but whose actual 

les es to evidence so little; a erqgwd of Americans, as distine- 
ve an 


as marked as though theirs had been a nationality stamped 













sotih ettttalen of teunamiuiion,; ond, lextiy, there were the lish, 
already presented to our reader in an early chapter—Lady Lacking- 
ton and her friend Lady Grace—having, in a caprice of a moment, 
descended to see “‘ what the whole thing was like.” 


“No presentations, my lord, none whatever,” said Lady Lacking- 
ton, as she arranged the folds of her dress, on assuming a very dis- 
tin ed position in the room. ‘“ We have only come for a few 


minutes, and don’t mean to make acquaintances.” — 

“‘ Who is the little pale woman, with the turquoise ornaments ?” 
asked Lady Grace. ve : ; 

*‘ The Princess Labanoff,” said his lordship, blandly bowing. 

‘‘Not she who was suspected of having poisoned——” 

“‘ The same.” 

“TI should like to know her. 
man, with the high forehead ?” : 
“ Glumthal, the great Frankfort millionaire.” : t 

“Oh, present him, by all means. Let us have him here,” said 
Lady Lackington, eagerly. ‘‘ What does the little man mean by 
smirking in that fashion—who is he?” asked she, as Mr. O’Riley 

sed and repassed before her, making some horrible grimaces that 

e intended to have represented as fascinations. ‘‘ On no account, 

my lord,” said Lady Lackington, as though replying to a look of 
entreaty from his lordship. : as ‘ 

** But you’d really be amused,” said he, smiling. ‘It is about 
the best bit of low comedy-——” 

“T detest low comedy.” ‘ 

‘The father of your fair friends, is it not?’ asked Lady Graee, 
languidly. k . ? 

“Yes, Twining admires them vastly,” said his lordship, half 
maliciously. If I might venture——” ; 

“Oh, dear, no; not to me,” said Lady Grace, shuddering. “TI 
have little tolerance for what are called characters. You may pre- 
sent your Hebrew friend, if you like.” pe 

‘“* He’s going to dance with the Princess ; and there goes Twining 
with one of my beauties, I declare,’”’ said Lord Lackington. ‘I say, 
Spicer, what is that dark lot, near the door ?” 

** American trotters, my lord; just come over.” 

“ You know them, don’t you?” f . 

“I met them yesterday at dinner, and shall be delighted to intro- 
duce your lordship. Indeed, they asked me if you were not the 
Lord that was so intimate with the Prince of Waies.” < 

‘‘ How stupid! They might have known, even without the aid of 
a. Peerage, that I was a schoolboy when the Prince was a grown 
man. The tall girl is good-looking—what’s her name ?”’ 

“‘She’s the daughter of the Honorable Leonidas Shinbone, that’s 
ali I know—rather a belle at Saratoga, I fancy.” 

“Very dreadful!” sighed Lady Grace, fanning herself; “they do 
make such a mess of what might be very pretty toilette. You 
couldn’t tell her, perhaps, that her front hair is dressed for the back 
of the head.” : ‘ ; 

“No, sir; I never play at cards,” said Lord Lackington, stiffly, as 
an American gentleman offered him a pack to draw from. 

‘Only a little bluff or a small party of poker,” said the stranger, 
‘* for quarter dollars, or milder if you like it.” 

A cold bow of refusal was the poy 

**T told you he was the lord,” said a friend in a drawling accent. 
** He looks as if he’d ‘ mow us all down like grass.’ ”’ 

Doctor Lanfranchi, the director of the establishment, here inter- 

osed, and, by a few words, induced the Americans to retire and 
love the others unmolested. f 

‘Thank you, doctor,” said Lady Lackington, in acknowledgment; 
* your tact is always consicerate—always prompt.” 

‘These things never happen in the season, my lady,” said he, 
with a very slight foreign accentuation of the words. “It is only at 
times like this that people—-very excellent and amiable people, 
doubtles:-——” [ 

‘Oh, to be sure they are,’’ interrupted she, impatiently; ‘but 
let us speak of something elsc. Is that your clairvoyante Princess 
yonder ?” : 

“Yes, my lady; she has just revealed to us what was doing at the 
Crimea. She says that two of the English advanced batteries have 
slackened their fire for want of ammunition, and that a deserter was 
telling Todleben of the reason at that moment. She is en rapport 
with her sister, who is now at Sebastopol.” 

** And are we to be supposed to credit this ?” asked my lord. 

“‘Ican only aver that I believe it, my lord,”’ said Lanfranehi, 
whose massive head and intensely acute features denoted very little 
intellectual weakness. 

‘¢] wish you’d ask her why are we lingering so long in this dreary 
place,” sighed Lady Lackington, peevishly. ‘ 

‘‘She answered that question yesterday, my lady,” replied he, 

uietly. 
me How was that? Who asked her? What did she say ?” 

‘It was the Baron von Glumthal asked; and her answer was, 

ixpecting a disappointment.’ ”’ 

“Very gratifying intelligence, I must say. Did yeu hear that, 
my lord ?’ 

f Yes, I heard it, and I have placed it in my mind in the same 
category as her Crimean news.” 

és Gan she inform us when we are to get away ?’’ asked her lady- 
ship. 


@he mentioned to-morrow evening as the time, my lady,” said 
the doctor, calmly. 

A faint laugh of derisive meaning was Lady Lackington’s only 
reply ; and the doctor gravely remarked, “‘There is more in these 
things than we like to credit; perhaps our very sense of inferiority 
in preserce of such prediction is a bar to our belief. We do not 
willingly lend ourselves to atheory which at once excludes us from 
the elect of prophecy.”’ 

‘*Could she tell us who’ll win the Derby?” said Spicer, joining 
the colloquy. Buta glance from her ladyship at once recalled him 
from the indiscreet familiarity. 

‘*Do you think she could pronounee whose is the arrival that 
makes such a clatter outside ?” said Lord Lackington, as a tremen- 
dous chorus of whip-cracking announced the advent of something 
very important; and the doctor hurried off to receive the visitor. 
Already a large travelling carriage, drawn by eight horses, and 
followed by a * fourgon” with four, had drawn up before the great 
éntrance, and a courier, gold-banded and whiskered, and a 
most im: tog Keegy money-bag, was ringing stoutly for admit- 
tance. en Doctor Lanfranchi had exchanged a few words with 
the courier, he approached the window of the carriage, and bowing 
courteously, proceeded to welcome the traveller. 

“Your apartments have been red@uy since the sixteenth, sir; and 
we hoped each day to have seen you arrive.” 

‘* Have your visitors all gone ?” asked the stranger, in a low, quiet 
tone. 

“No, sir; the fine weather has induced many to prolong their 
stay. We have the Princess Labanoff, Lord Lackingtos, the 
Countess Grembinski, the Duke of Terra di Monte, the Lady 
Grace—-—”’ 

The traveller, however, paid little attention to the catalogue, but 
with the aid of the courier on one side, and his valet on the other, 
slowly descended from the carriage. If he availed himself of their 
assistance, there was little in his appearance that seemed to warrant 
its necessity. He was a large, powerfully-built man, something be- 
yond the prime of life, but whose build announced eonsiderable 
vigor. Slightly stooped in the shoulders, the defect seemed to add 
to the fixity of his look, for the head was thus thrown more for- 
ward, and the expression of the deep-set eyes, overshadowed by 
shaggy gray eyebrows, rendered more piercing and direet. His 
features were massive and regular—their character that of solemnity 
and gravity ; and as he removed his cap, he displayed a high, bold 
forehead, with what phrenologists woul have called an extravagant 
development of the organs of locality. Indeed, these overhanging 
masses almost imparted an air of retreating to a head that was sin- 


And the man—who is that tall, dark 











gularly straight. 

“A number of letters have arrived for you, and you will find | 
them in your room, sir,’’ continued Lanfranchi, as he escorted him | 
towards the stairs. A -— bow acknowledged this speech, and | 
the doctor went on: ‘1 was charged with a message from Lord | 
Lackington, too, who desired me to say, ‘That he hoped to see you 
as soon as possible after your arrival.” May I informe hiss when you 
could receive him ?” ; 

‘Not to-night; some time to-morrew about twelve o’clock, er 
half-past, if that will suit him,’ said the stramgir, coldly. “Is 
Baron Glumthal here? Well, tell him to come up 10 me, and let 
them send me some tea.” 














«‘ Just as you please,” said the other, in the same quiet tone; 
while he bowed in a fashion to dismiss his visitor. 

Having glanced casually at the addresses of a number of letters, 
he only opened one or two, and looked cursorily over their contents, 
and then opening a window which looked over the lake, he placed a 
chair on the balcony and sat down, as if to rest and reflect in the 
fresh and still night air. It was a calm and quiet atmosphere—not 
a leaf stirred, not a ripple moved the glassy surface of the lake—so 
that as he sat he could. overhear Doctor Lanfranchi’s voice beneath 
announcing his arrival to Lord Lackington. 

*‘If he can receive Glumthal, why can’t he see me?” asked the 
viscount, testily. ‘You must go back and tell him that I desire 
particularly to meet him this evening.” 

“If you wish, my lord——” 

«TI do, sir,” repeated he, more ong ogee “Lady Lackington 
and myself have been sojourning here the last three weeks awaiting 
this arrival, and I’am at a loss to see why our patience is to be 
pushed further. Pray take him my message, therefore.” 

The doctor, without speaking, left the room at once. 

Lanfranchi was some minutes in the apartment before he dis- 
covered where the stranger was sitting, and then approaching him 
softly, he communicated his lordship’s request. 

“TI am afraid you must allow me to take my own way. I have 
contracted an unfortunate habit in that respect,” said the stranger, 
with a quiet smile. ‘Give my compliments to his lordship, and 
say, that at twelve to-morrow I am at his orders; and tell Baron 
Glumthal that I expect him now.” ; 

Lanfranchi withdrew ; and having whispered the message to the 
baron, proceeded to make his communication to the viscount. 

‘‘ Very well, sir,” said Lord Lackington, haughtily interrupting ; 
“ something like an apology. Men of this sort have a business-like 
standard even for their politeness, and there is no necessity for me 
to teach them something better ;’”’ and then, turning to Twining, he 
added, ‘‘ That was Dunn’s arrival we heard a while ago.” 

“Oh, indeed! Very glad—quite rejoiced on your account more 
than my own. Dunn—Dunn; remarkable man—very,” said Twining, 
hurriedly. . 

‘‘ Thank Heaven ! we may be able to get away from this place to- 
morrow or next day,’’ said Lord Lackington, — drearily. 

‘Yes, of course; very slow for your lordship—no society— 
nothing to do.”’ 

“And the weather beginning to break?” said Lord Lackington, 
peevishly. 

‘Just so, as your lérdship most justly observes—the weather 
beginning to break.” 

“ Look at that troop of horses,”’ said the viscount, as the postilions 
passed beneath the window in a long file with the cattle justreleased 
from the travelling carriages. ‘There goes ten—no, but twelve 
posters. He travels right royally—doesn’t he?” 

“Very handsomely, indeed; quite a pleasure to see it,” said 
Twining, gleefully. 

‘* These fellows have little tact, with all their worldly shrewdness, 
or they’d not make such ostentatious display of their wealth.” 

** Quite true, my lord. It és indiscreet of them.” 

“It iss» like saying, ‘ This is our day !’”’ said the viscount. 

“*So it is, my lord; and a very pleasant day they have of it, I 
must say; clever men—shrewd men—know the world thoroughly.” 

*T’m not so very sure ef that, Twining,’ said his lordship, 
smiling helf superciliously. ‘‘If they really had all the er 
knowledge you attribute to them, they’d scarcely venture to shoo 
the feelings of society by assumptions of this sort. They would 
have more patience, Twining—more patience.” 

**Bo they would, my lord. Capital thing—excellent thing, pa- 
tience; always rewarded in the end—great fun.” And he rubbed 
his hands and laughed away pleasantly. 

“ And they'll defeat themselves, that’s what will come of it, sir,” 
said Lord Lackington, not heeding the other’s remark. 

“*T quite ames with your lordship,” chimed in Twining. 

* And shall I tell you why they'll defeat themselves, sir?” 

e Like it of all things; take it as a great favor on your lordship’s 


‘Fer this reason, Twining, that they have no ‘ prestige’—no, 

Twining, they have no prestige. Now, sir, wealth unassociated with 
restige is just like—what shall I say—it is, as it were, a sort of 

oeal rank—a kind of thing hke being brigadier in the Bombay 
army, but only a lieutenant when you’re at home; so long, there- 
fore, as these fellows are rich they have their influence. Let them 
suffer-a reverse of fortune, however, and where will they be, sir?” 

“ Gan’t possibly say ; but quite certain your lordship knews—per- 
feetly sure of it,’’ rattled out Twining. 

**I do, sir. It is a subject on whieh I have bestowed considerable 
thought. I mre ge farther and say, one which I have reduced to a 
sort ef theory. ese men are signs of the times—emblems of our 
era; just like the eholera, the electric telegraph, or the gold fields 
ef Australia. We must not accept them as normal, do you per- 
esive; they aze the abnormal incidents of our age.” 

** Quite true; most just; very like the eleotrie telegraph !” mut- 
tered Twining. 

** And by that very condition, only exercising a passing influence 
in eur society, sir,” said his lordship, pursuing his own train of 


thought. 

« Berfeetly eorreet ; rapid as lightning.” 

“And when they do pass away, sir,’’ continued the viscount, 
“they leave no trace of their existence behind them. The bubble 
burst, the surface of the stream remains without aripple. I myself 
may live to see—you in all probability will live to see.”’ 

** Your lordship far more likely—sincerely trust as much,” said 
Twining, bowing. 

“* Well, sir, it matters little which of us is to witness the extine- 
tion of this Plutocraey.”’ And as his lordship enunciated this last 
word, he walked off like one who had totally exhausted his subject. 

(To be continued.) 








LITERATURE. 

Waver.ey Novers. Household Edition. Ticknor & Fields, Bes- 
ton, 1867. 

The two volumes before us contain the celebrated novels, ‘‘ The Black Dwarf”’ 

and “‘ A Legend of Montrose.’’ These are two charming stories. The charae- 

ter of the Dwarf is at onco wild, weird, and human, and the interest sur- 


rounding him is sustained with masterly ekill. Young Karnséliff is a bold, |. 


free and noble Seot, and Lsabella, a pure, true, and refined Seotawoman. The 
superstitions of the oge, and the lawless and reckless manners of the period 
are detailed with a vivid faithfulness, which mades the work—“ The Black 
Dwarf’’—a living record of the times. Who dues not r.member Dalgetty— 
‘Dugald Dalgetty—Rittmaster, _ ld Dalgetty, of Drumthwacket, at your 
honorable service to command ?’’ He is known to everybody; he is the great 
type of a elass which is by no means extinct. Scott has stamped the ebarac- 
ter in his legend with such foree and minuteness that it has become an im- 
perishable portrait. Nothing new can be said of there works, and we need 
only record our delight at perusing them again, and bearing testimony to the 
elegant and convenient form in which they are brought before the publie by 
Ticknor & Fields, and to the excellence of the paper, printing and engraving. 
It is an edition well worth collecting and preserving. 


Essays tx Bioararuy axp Criniciems. By Peren Bayxe, M.A., Author of “ The 
Christian Life, Social and Individual, &c.’”’ First Series. Boston: Gould & 
Lineoln, 59 Washington street. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 

This is a work that will delight the scholar as well as the casunl reader. It is 
written in a spirit of fair inquiry, and the author displays, besides judgment 
and tact, a genial enthusiasm in the subjects he es to discuss. His 
analysis of mind and character is searching, close and vigorous, and his esti- 
mates of authors and their works are generally just, and always appreciatively 
discriminating. He handles them fearlessly; he passes them us in 
review in all their greatnees and in all their weakness. His paper upon “‘Ten- 
nyson and his Teachers’’ is « brilliant and glorious essay worthy of the great 
mind of which he treats. We have read it with profound delight, and most 
cordially agree with the author in every point of his estimate of tennyson’s 
eharacter and writings. 

Mr. Bayne in this his first series of ‘‘ Essays in Biography and Critieiams,’’ 
treats of ‘‘ Thomas De Quincy and his Works;’’ “‘ Tennyson and his Teaehers;”’ 
“ Mrs. Barrett Browning;’’ ‘‘ Glimpses of Recent British Art;’’ “‘ John iy 
‘* Hugh Miller;”’ ‘‘ The Modern Novel: Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray ;’’ ‘‘ 

Bell, Ellis Acton, Currer.”’ Each papes is of great intellectual intercst, and 

the style is so charming that the reader becc mes fascinated with the # 

and must pursue it without resting to the end. We regard this work asa 

valuable and pleasing addition to our literature, and mu:t compliment Mesars. 

Gould & Lincoln for their taste and judgment evineed in its publication. It is 

out in admirable style, fine paper, la e Pe and goed biniing. We 
i interest 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


Last week an industrious German , named Webber, whe 
had travelled on toot from Rhode Isiand, and was to on, 
N. C., and had gone on about six miles from town on the uan road, when 
on going toa = a drink, was attacked by a large bull. and several 
ler ones e defended himself as well as he could, but his stick broke, 
and he was almost torn to pieces. The owner of the dog, accordiug to his 
st would render him no assistance, merely saying that ‘it was well 
ped id not tear him up;”’ and a man passing ip a wagon refused to bring 
otown. . 


The number of warrants issued from the Pension Office d 
peo iy = pened Land Act of March, 1855, is 2,185, to entity ae 


000 acres are necessary. To satisfy the 201,000 w: 
sinee the passage of the act, 26,259,000 acres of land are required, 


The Lancaster (England) Chronicle mentions that one Ann 
Edmondson was put on trial for the murder of her infant child, and on being 
put upon her plea to the indictment, sobbed out the word “‘ guilfy”’ so indis- 
tinetly that the judge took it for ‘‘ not guilty.’’ She was of course put upon 

and was acquitted by the jury, althongh she was a self-confessed mur 
deress. It was a lucky esgape, but sueh mis akes don’t often occur. 


An infant son of Dr. F. C. Bailey, of Rockville, during the Dr.’s 
absence from home, a few days since, crapt into a room where morphine had 
been spilt and carelessly leit on the wrpet, and ate enough of the powder to 
yecoeee death, in spite of an emetic which the mother gave him. e emetic 

ook effeet, aad the child seeried well, but on going to sleep, he passed from 
life to death within a few hours. 


Pearls have been found in fresh water clams at Haddam. 


E. Meriam, of Brooklyn Heights, says that persons struck by 
lightning should not be given up as dead for at least three hours. the 
first two hours they should be drenched freely with cold water, and if this fails 
pe produce restoration, then add salt, and continue the drenching for another 

ur. 


The editor of the Danbury Times has been presented with fifteen 
large, well-filled heads of rye, containing 973 kernels, ail produced from one 
seed. This is inereasing nearly a thousand fold. 


A party of four Oswego gentlemen secured in three days’ fishing 
in the brooks of Redfield, Northern New York, one hundred and fifty pounds 
of dressed trout. With another y, in one day, they took about hteen 
hundred trout, many of them of large size. 


Pearls have been found in the Quinnipiac river, near Meriden. 


A boy was killed and partly eaten by a bear, on the 4th inst., on 
the Hamtramek marstes, near Detroit, Mich. A man named Joseph Rade 
macher, while picking raspberries, found the bear,eating the dianer from his 
basket, and was se frigitened that he ran right by the boy without informing 
hima of the presence of the dangerous beast. 


On the arrival of a Michigan Central Railroad train at Chi 
lately, a basket, which had been placed upon a seat at Jackson, was found to 
contain a fine, healthy male infant about a week ol1. Two or three changes 
of very costly embroidered clothes were in the basket, and there was ey 
a its inhuman parents were wealthy. A kind-hearted lady took 
charge of it. 


There are now in operation no less than nineteen brick-yards in 
Brewer, Me., most of them within half a mile of Penobscot Bridge. They em- 
ploy over two hundred men at good wages, and consume this year from three 
thousand to five thousand cords of wel. The product of bricks will amount 
tv 12,000,000 or 15,000,000—worth from $60,000 to $75,000. 


A sun fish, weighing about one thousand pounds, was captured ia 
Hempstead Bay, L. 1. 


On Setueday, lst instant, a pair of splendid American horses, 
designed for the Kmperor Napoleun, left New York. The purchase was made 
in the United States threugh the instrumentality of an American lady, the 
wife of the Marquis de Lavalette, a Senator of France. The horses were pur- 
ehased in Rutland eounty, Vermont, and are of the pure Morgan stock. The 
price paid for them is not stdted, but the 7raveller says they would bring $2,000 
@ pieee in Bosten. 


The reck which fell at the Falls lately was a part of the eliff 
between the Biddle Staircase and the Ubservatory. Four persons were below 
the Fa'ls, about half way from the Biddle Staircase to the tower; they were 
near the water’s edge, and the falling rocks rolled down upon them, after 
peveeye te | base of the ——_ elif. One, a gentleman from a 
was so ly hurt that his recovery is doubtful; his skull is — = 
has also a fracture of the hip. A gentleman from New Haven, Mr. Wil) 
had his arm breken, but was able to olimb the staircase unassisted. A man 
og the Valls was fishing with his son, a lad of about twelve years of age. 
The father eseaped by running, but the boy had his leg broken. It is almost 
miraculous that the entire party was nut killed. 


The bark Monaseo, ef Warron, Maine, from Got'enburg for New 
York, was totally lost near Buris, Newfoundland, on the 21st ult., 
with fifty Swedish steerage passengers. The captain and his wife, the erew 
and six passengers wore saved. 


A New Orleans morehant dropped a watch valued at $225 in the 
river while landing from a steamer, a few days since, and immediately bor- 
rowing @ pig of iren, a line and a bloek of wood, he sunk the weight near where 
the watek fell, leaving the wood to float on the surface; the next morning he 
stripped fer a dive, und after remaining under water much longer than the 
erowd ef speetators —— a@ man to be capable of holding his breath, came 
up at last puffing aad wing, with the wueh-prizod jewel in bis hand. 


We learn that en Monday, the 3d inst., Mr. E. Inman eame 
from Qidtewn in the crenies train of sara, having for baggage a eommon trunk 
marked ‘‘ 8. Innaan, Vranklin, Naine, eare of John West.’ He took his trunk 
and asked of the depot master if he might leave it over night ia a 
place in the depot. and if it weuld be safe, saying that he would return in the 
merning and take itaway. He was told that he might leave it th and did 
se. He bad a umall black dog with him. The man did not return oa Raoaay, 
and on Tuesday evening Lis dog came back alone, and set down to watch 
trunk, The man bas neither returned nor been heard trom, but the faithful 
dog has kept his post until the present time. After the dog had been there for 
two days without leaving the trunk for a moment, one of the railroad officials 
began to think there was something mysterious in the matter, and fed the 
dog, who was almost ravenous. What has become of the man, nobody, as we 
can learn, knows. Mr. Inman is a large-sized man, about forty-five years ol4. 
His family now lye in Franklin. 


The Jersey City Telegraph says that about two thousand five 

hundred emi containing forty quarts each, or in the aggregate 100,000 

quarts, are to that city every day, of which the ow foeur Com; 

3 from ion, Middlesex and Somerset counties, about six hua- 
. The freight on all is about $700, and the receipts, at six cents per 

quart, 


$6,009. - 
e steamers t and Atlantic, it seems, are to have 
left New York on Saturday noon, the 8th inat., 
the Vanderbilt for Southampton and Havre. 


ocean 

the Atlantie for 

This is me together. On the previous occasion 
the Vi : the abouts day and a half out, and about one 
day in returning. 


The Buffalo @ommereia/ of the 29th ult. says that 620,000 bushels 
ef eorn are now on the way from Chicago to that city. 
Coleman, formerly of the Astor Heuse, New York, has taken the 
®t, Cloud Hotel at Dubuque, lowa. 

The Indian booties the Rerth-west aan thooght to be a 
Serious tter. reported ten arms, defying 
the United Siaies 4 rind that the sottlers are fy to the forte’ for pro- 
teetion. A renewal of hostilities is considered unavoidable, though Governor 
Medary, of Minn is doing all in 
tary of War ae rolnees the of Governor 
teers, which oceasions some ‘ment in view of the immineace of the 


A 


A Mormon, attempting * jfreach his doctrines in Smythe county, 


Va., wae tarred and feathered. 

An inexhagetbie supply of borax has been found in Clear Lake, 
Napu county, fornia. 

Large quantities of excellent guano have been found on Elide 
Ieland, ere! California. x 

A cane and -glass that belonged to Gen. George Washington 
were sold in Paltinore, on Thursday, =~ sum of two hundred and five dol- 
lars. The purchaser was val j 


and 
to present them to the Hon. Edward Everett, as 


and regard for his noble an4 aueéeseful exertions in behalf of their patriotic 
cause.” The re Pi _the sum received was much less than 
was lly , the owner having refuse offers of one hundred dol- 
loge ior them: ly a few days since, for public exhibition in New York for 


It is a somewhat si eircumstanee, that last year, a barn 
to Drv Welch, of Norfolk, close by which « tall tree was standing, 
by and berned. The tree was left unharmed. The bars 


was rebuilt on and this year the tree it was 
a shivered Sip te borhan, Gad the tare cocoped Ctibeus tae 

‘g! J. 

The dwe of Mr. Chester Wickwire, on what is called 
Créam,_ “Hill, in —y strack by lightning during a severe thander 
shower one a7 week. son of Mr. W., a lad of sixteen, while in 
a chair, had his beots. from his and literall: ey me e 
current of the fluid, wi t any 5 otber 
mates were sensibly affected. He sinee been attacked fits, probably 


from the effects bf the lightning. 
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A TRIP FROM PARIS TO CHINA, 
(By our own Correspondent.) 


Tne beautiful harbor of Hong Kong was swarming with all 
sorts and varieties of vessels, the next morning, when we all 
sallied forth, determined to make ourselves acquainted with the 
localities and geography of this world-renowned city. Curious 
little fishing junks were darting from place to place, with almost 
incredible speed, and the waters were dotted with the plebeian- 
looking boats commonly called sampans. Mrs. Mallison was 
much amused by the expert and practised manner in which 
these sampans were manayed by the fairer sex—indeed, most of 
them were entirely under the control of women, who stood or 
sat around on their miniature decks with the greatest ease and 
self-possession in the world. 

These Chinese damsels, who enact the part of sailors so coolly, 
are rather pretty and interesting than otherwise ; they wear blue 
mantles, and wide trousers to match, and either large straw hats 
or colored handkerchiefs bound in light and graceful folds around | 
their heads. 

Kate and Clara proved very useful auxiliaries to us, in our | 
rambles through the streets, in aiding us to appreciate and un- | 
derstand all the minor details which a woman’s quick eye never | 
fails to notice, particularly in the manners and costumes of the | 
Celestial ladies. Blue seemed to be the fashionable color which 
they most affected in their dress ; to be sure we would occasion- 
ally see pink, white, or purple, but blue was decidedly in the | 
ascendant, gaily embroidered and decorated in gold. The long 
robes which most of them wore just Cisplayed an elegant skirt, | 
below which it drooped over the poor little prisoned feet, cased in 
gilded shoes. Walking was by no means a rapid or graceful 
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| readers some idea of a Chinese “ fa- 


| part of their costume. 
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affair ; but from the number or splendidly dressed ladies blazing 
in silks and satins that we met, I concluded that the Oriental 
daughters of Eve liked to see and be seen, as well as their sisters 
in New York or London, and were willing to endure a little in- 
convenience for the sake of being in the extreme of the fashion. 
(Don’t be offended at this comparison, ladies, for the Chinese 





belles are some of them really very handsome, in spite of their 
swarthy complexions and almond-shaped eyes!) They all re- 
garded us with much curiosity, and 
the exquisitely fair skin of my fe- 
male companions elicited many 
whispered comments and remarks. 

I had an opportunity, while Kate 
was making a purchase at one of the 
numerous little fancy stores, of dash- 
ing off a hurried sketch of a chat ’ 
racteristic group opposite, which I m1 i} 
could just discern through a half- 1 
open door, which may give your lady | Wi 
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shionable” in full dress, with her 
fair hostess. It will be perceived 
that she is very liberally sprinkled 
with jewelry—rings, bracelets and 
ear-ornaments being a prominent 
The one in ; 
the foreground wears a heavy blue YZyy/ 
silk, of extraordinary beauty and 
lustre, with black trousers and a 
plaid silk handkerchief upon the 
head, and her companion has a sim- 


ple white tunic and hair 
arranged & la Eugenie, 
though it is more than 
doubtful whether she ever 
heard of that important 
personage. 

The streets of Hong 
Kong were full of novel- 
ties; and if, at an early 
stage of our adventures, 
we had not come to the 
conclusion to adopt the 
time-honored motto, “ nil 
admirari,” we should have 
been nearly distracted by 
the various sights and 
sounds which met us at 
every turning. 
one which seemed most 
unusual to our foreign eyes 


VS ity I 
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was the institution of street barbers. People sit calmly down to 
be “eut and shaved” in the open street with as much non- 
chalance as if they were in a fashionable saloon, and a barber with 
his small stock in trade occupies every available nook and corner. 

When a “ Coolie” comes past, and signifies his desire to have 
his pigtail attended to, it is really amusing to see the alacrity 
with which the barber falls to work. One little assembly which 
we passed edified us particularly on account. of the busy indus. 
try of the Chinese Phalons, and the indescribable air of content- 
ment with which the Coolies submitted their shocks of coarse 
wiry hair to the professional hands. The customer was sitting 
on a little chest of drawers which contained soaps, perfumes, 
razors, &c.—the worldly wealth of our barber—with his wide 
straw hat and bamboo cane at his feet. A luxuriant banyan 
tree, at no great distance, afforded some little protection from the 
direct rays of the burning sun. 

The street doctors formed another important element of life in 
Hong Kong. Posted behind unpretending stalls, which were cover- 
ed with books on the science, they held forth to the bystanders, and 
launched many astounding medical truths at the stolid heads or 
the gaping crowd. We were told that surgical operations were 
also frequently performed in the open thoroughfare, and that 
the medical knowledge of the Chinese, regarded as a nation, was 
unusually advanced. 

I must not forget to mention the fortune-tellers, who were 
thick as hops, and amused us very much with their strange ges- 
tures and clamorous importuning. There was gencrally quite a 
little crowd gathered around the stalls of these itinerants, to 
inspect the hiereglyphic inscriptions, which purported to be 
nativities and fate-readers. At one of these places a poor man 
might have his horoscope drawn for a sum about equivalent to 
an English farthing, and numbers of credulous Coolies and un- 
lettered artisans laid down their little coins, and listened in open- 
mouthed astonishment to the solemn predictions of the sooth. 
sayer, in which they reposed the most implicit and unwavering 
faith ! 

Through the windows we could just catch a glimpse of busy 
little tailors bending industriously over their work, never taking 
a solitary moment for relaxation, except when their unpretending 
dinner, generally consisting of rice, is served up. This is the 
signal fora short reprieve, long enough to enjoy the repast, and to 
smoke when it is concluded, and then they go to work again. 
Just so with other artisans ; they are as industrious and busy as so 
many bees, and seem to put their whole hearts into their labors, 

The fancy stores were supplied with every imaginable trinket. 
To us, who had been accustomed to see Chinese ornaments few 
and far between, and at appalling prices, their abundance wa 
absolutely surprising. Delicate bracelets, carved in fragrant san 






























CHINESE GIRLS. 


dal-wood, fantastic chessmen in ivory and gilded wood, fans 
whose minute tracery you could scarcely distinguish, exquisite 
vases and work-boxes, and gorgeous screens meet your eye at 
every turning. ; 

Towards evening, as we were retracing our footsteps in a home 
direction, very much fatigued and still well pleased with our 
day’s observations, our ears were feasted with the monotonous and 
yet harmonious music played at the Chinese concerts. It bears 
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a close similarity to the bagpipe melodies of the old Scottish 
| minstrels, end would probably be mistaken for the Highland 
| instrument, if we had not been pretty well “ posted up” before- 
| hand by the lively and animated description of a friend. 

The sky was of a brilliant orange when we reached our hotel, 
and the distant mountains were wrapped in a sort of purple mist, 
probably an illusive effect of the singularly transparent atmosphere 
of this climate. The harbor, as we beheld it from our windows, 
was as lively as ever—people here seem to /ive on the water; you 
can behold all ages, sexes and sizes on board the junks and sam- 
| pans, and the child of three years old appears as ambitious of at- 
| taining nautical renown as its grandfather. There was not the 
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STOOP FLIRTATIONS ON AN AUGUST EVENING. 


least appearance of preparation for the morrow, although it was 
Sunday; but the Chinese have no more reverence for that day 
than for any other in the week; all days are alike to them in 
that respect, unless some great religious festival is held, and then 
they travel miles to worship their “ unknown God!” 

Our quarters were extremely cool and pleasant, being fitted up 
in the regu'ur Chinese style, with matting on all the floors, and 
light bamboo furniture. The chairs here are a decided improve- 
ment on tke accommodations on the other side of the water. 
Think of a chair which allows you either to sit bolt upright in 
state, to recline easily, or to lounge at full length and smoke a 
cigar! Verily, our Celestial brethren understand what it is to be 
comfortable ! 

In the evening, as we sat on a broad veranda smoking and en- 
joying the cool air, we had an excellent opportunity of remarking 
the singular Chinese physiognomy, as the streets were filled with 
busy passers. Gambling-houses, cafés, and such places of enter- 
tainment are much frequented by the middle and lower classes of 
Hong-Kong. They have many games which are played with 
Chinese cards, dice and dominoes, and the popular taste for these 
demoralizing games of chance is astonishing. Everything is 
hazarded, even to the evening’s meal, and the clothes on their 
backs. 

The scene was agreeably diversified by the deafening shouts of 
the vendors of different wares who went bawling through the 
streets, evidently determined not to cease hawking their petty 
wares until there was not a soul stirring to buy them, and by the 
ceaseless importunities of a host of clamorous mendicants who, if 
you might give evidence to any of their pitiful tales, were the 
most deserving and unfortunate of human beings. 

Hong-Kong, when lighted up at night, has a very cheerful and 
animated appearance. You then lose the impression produced by 
the low and dwarfish houses, and as the great heat of the aay 
has subsided into a delicious freshness and calm, you are far 
more at liberty to enjoy a meerschaum and a seat in the open 
air. The only enemies to our felicity and peace of mind were 
the musquitoes, but by dint of enveloping ourselves in a dense at- 
mosphere of smoke, we contrived to keep them pretty well at bay. 








AN AUGUST DAY IN NEW YORK. 


Snapracu, Meshach and Abednego, and the fiery furnace seven 
times heated! St. Lawrence and his gridiron! Tophet and 
the Torrid zone! It’s hot enough to blister a salamander ! 

If the reader object to this explosive and 
ejaculatory manner of commencing an article, 
I can’t help it. ‘the weather—my subject— 
might justify anybody—not to particularize 
school-teachers and T'ribune editors—in re- 
pudiating the graver responsibilities of Eng- 
lish composition. Who's going to trouble 
himself to elaborate lengthy and carefully- 
constructed sentences, when the thermo- 
meter’s at I-don’t-know-what-all in the 
shade? One’s style, like one’s respiration, 
becomes spasmodic. Probably I may melt 
into glowing periods as I proceed; at present 
I shall be as interjectional as I please. I 
once read of an individual who didn’t pre- 
tend to be good-tempered before he’d had his 
breakfast. Well, I don’t pretend to write 
prettily on a hot day. 

Pitiless sunglare on housetops and baking 
sidewalks, on palatial fronts of brown stone, 
dazzling white marble, or humbler and hotter- 
looking red brick! Sunlight on dusty ave- 
nues, in shady, up-town streets, and out on 
the broad, bright river! Sunlight in foul and 
noisome quarters cf our magnificently-mis- 
ruled city—on squalid, rickety, tumble-down, 
rat-haunted Hullo! this won’t do at all! 
I find I’m involuntarily plagiarizing the open- 
ing chapter of Dickens’ “ Little Dorrit.” Let 
me “try back” a little, as faulty singers do 
when they break down in vocalization. 

“T have said—and I repeat the assertion— 
that it is, emphatically, a nor day. It com- 
menced hotly, grew hotter as it progressed, 
and is, unmistakably, determined on making 
a hot night of it. When I got up in the 
morning—my sleep had been unrefreshing, 
and I had dreamt, first, that I was a hip- 
popotamus with an unusually thick hide, 
being baked alive in a brick-kiln, and then 
that I was swimming for my life amid seas 
of feather-beds—a conviction of forthcoming 
sultriness seized upon me. So I stole down 
stairs wit the intention of having a shower- 
bath. You must know that I live in a board- 
ing-house, and notwithstanding the obloquy 
heaped upon those institutions, in that atro- 
sious “Physiology” of Mr. Thomas Butler 
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Gunn (who, I am to observe, has met 
with his deserts at the hands of a landlady, 
in the New York Ezpress), am com- 


fortable. Well, what did I discover? Four 
of my fellow-boarders sitting on the stair- 
case, towels on arm, hating each other for 
being there, and especially hating a fifth, 
then in possession. It was aggravating to 
hear the water dashing over the lucky 
wretch, to be sure ! 


That’s how my day commenced. Now 
I’m not going to fob off Frank Leslie’s 
readers with a page of diluted dearizing, or 
to confine myself to personal details. The 
very idea of confining oneself in any sort 
of way is, just now, intolerable. So I shall 
“let out” in any and every direction. 
Perhaps the easiest way of doing this would 
be to avail myself of the useful, old- 
fashioned and monosyllabic ** Now.” I'll 
write a “ Now” after the manner of Leigh 
Hunt and the essayists—with such varia- 
tions and debasements as I shall think pro- 
per. Let the reader who is desirous of 
thoroughly appreciating my article get his 
head shaved, order a bath to be tilled with 
ice-cream or claret-cobbler, get into it, sit 
immersed up to his neck, and thus favor- 
ably located, peruse my description of an 
August day in New York. 


Now the unmuzzled dog-star reigns and 
» goading his canine compeers into 
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as New York has to boast of, pay for their cost ten times 
over in returns of sensation to our citizens. Now 
the idler therein thinks a roll the grass almost worth 
the penalty of five dollars. Now Gertienle congregate in lager 
cellars, and growl guttural condemnation of the ordinance that 
would “ rob a poor man of his beer” on Sundays. Now Britishers 
who will stick to ’alf and ’alf pay for it both in pence and perspir- 
ation. Now crossing the river in ferry-boats is fine. Now it is 
difficult to avoid believing that the man who drives a water cart 
must be a lover of his species. Now the baths off the Battery con- 
tain more boys than water. Now a hydrant in operation produces 
a soothing effect upon the mind of the pedestrian. Now vests are 
repudiated, and umbrellas are a little less detestable than is their 
inherent nature to be. (I have always exulted in the anticipa- 
tory justice by which their introducer, Jonas Hanway, was 
pelted on his first appearance in public with his obnoxious in- 
strument.) Now theatres are but half filled, and the critic who 
has to sit out a five act tragedy and subsequently to writea 
notice of it for a morning paper, imperils his soul by much exe- 
cration. Now washerwomen comport themselves arrogantly 
towards bachelors, and don’t bring home white pants with any 
sort of regularity. Now tea is the most refreshing meal in the 
day. Now down-town clerks in stores and offices don’t work 
particularly hard, and devote their evenings to stoop flirtations 
with lady boarders. Nowa fellow who makes puns and ex- 
pects you to laugh at them, or a politician who wishes to involve 
you in argument, is to be shunned asa pestilence. Now you 
can’t hear a man talk loud without wishing to throw something 
at him. Now girls who have nice arms object less to the wea- 
ther than do spinsters with angular elbows. Now an evening 
airing in a balloon would be agreeable. Now cooks are fiery- 
faced, and loom large and hotly in dark back-kitchens. Now 
engineers in steamboats and stokers on railroads become, physi- 





rages 

hydrophobic madness. Now the steel-blue 
sky-cupola overhead is as one vast cucum- 
ber-frame under which mortals smelter and 
stifle. Now fat men feel as though they 
had come into a large inheritance of other 
‘ people’s perspiration. Now the thought of 
cloth garments is unendurable, and white your only wear. Now 
perspiring pedestrians begin to credit the existence of the central 
fire, from the testimony of their broiling shoe-soles. Nowa 
street-crossing in the hot sunlight is an infliction to be 
carefully looked forward to for the space of half a block. 
Now passengers in stages are, if possible, more than usually 
disagreeable and misanthropic, while the driver, perplexed 
with his multitudinous responsibilities, and rendered savage 
by the heat, wishes that all mankind were one omnibus 
horse and he had the lashing of it. Now big blocks of 
clean ice, carried across the sidewalks from shady carts to 
restaurants and liquor cellars, are grateful spectacles. Now 
ladies and loungers temporarily desert the fashionable side 
of Broadway, and the former bless the Empress Eugenie 
for the revival of hooped skirts, which enable them to be 
airily expansive at less cost of endurance than in the days 
of innumerable petticoats. Now a house undergoing the 
process of tearing down or building up is a horror, and 
bricklayers begin to doubt the benevolence of a First 
Cause, and whether existence isn’t a greatly overrated 
institution. Now the denizens of big hotels, lounging in 
rows at the green windows, twist themselves into every 
variety of comfortably-uncomfortable position, and perti- 
naciously present their boot-soles, at every possible angle, 
to the inspection of the passers-by. Now one is inclined 
to regard the appearance of a red-headed man as a personal 
insult. Now niggers exult and glisten, and pity white 
folks. Now the thought of dining in a cellar restaurant, 
by gaslight, is intolerable, and only a fiend in human shape 
would think of suggesting hot meat. Now ice-creams are 
in request, and cobblers and cold punches the only things 
worth living for. Now the brisk waiters at ‘laylor’s, 
rendered indignant = the unusual demands upon their 
industry, are more than ordinarily uncivil, and present 
unpleasantly moist aspects. Now chance whiffs of the 
atmosphere of chemists’ shops are refreshing, and soda 
water fountains do a brisk business. Now a Tribune re- 
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porter feels his felt hat to be an aggravation, and considers 
himself a martyr to /’esprit du corps. Now it would not 
be difficult to find volunteers enough to fit out another 
Arctic expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, and 
Tribune readers think that Bayard Taylor ought to have 
considered himself in luck during his experiences of the frigid 
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Now Washington and such few leafy green squares 





THE HIPPOPOTAMUS ENDEAVORING 10 KEEP COOL ON AN AUGUST DAY, 





cally, almost demonized. Now the writer, who is invited 
out to drink, thinks he may as well put an end to this article. 








THE MADELEINE SMITH TRAGEDY. 
Aw article has appeared in the London Lancet, that in our 












estimation entirely exonerates Miss Smith from the murder of 
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THE STEAMBOAT ENGINEER UNDERGOING MARTYRDOM IN AUGUST, 
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| L' Angelier, the argument is, that boasting much of his per- 
sonal appearance, he evidently attributed to that the conquests 
he had made. He had means of obtaining arsenic. In 1862, 
and on, several subsequent occasions, he 
confessed, without hesitation, to it. 
The symptoms of the attacks mentioned 
on the trial were such as an overdose of 
the drug, or too long perseverance in its 
use, would produce. Such an excess is 
what just such a being would commit 
who had won by good looks, and de- 
sired to win again, his former triumphs 
being attributable, in part, to the use of 
arsenic for his complexion. Moreover, he 
had similarly suffered on several previous 
occasions before at all knowing the accused. 
The quantity of arsenic administered cer- 
tainly amounted to two drachms, and Dr. 
Christison rates the quantity at one-third 
higher. Now, it is simply impracticable for 
any but a most expert chemist to sug 
this quantity in a cup of coffee or ch ‘ 
without immediate detection. 


On the cessation of stirring, the arsenic 
rapidly falls to the bottom of the cup. If 
drank slowly—a mouthful being taken first, 
and then swallowed—the drug would simi- 
larly have settled in the interstices of the 
mouth, and there have rapidly produced 
local irritation, never complained of by the 
deceased. In fact, the only manner in which 
the presence of so large a quantity of arsenio 
found in the deceased can be accounted for 
is, by supposing it to have been washed 
down by copious draughts of fluid, which 
supplied the large quantity vomited when 
symptoms of poisoning ensued. This, we 
need hardly say, is totally incompatible with 
its covert administration by the prisoner. 
Moreover, she is not known or sus to 
have procured other arsenic than that tinted 
with indigo or soot; yet neither of these 
coloring inatters were detected on examina- 
tion after death, though their presence was 
manifestly apparent in a dog, made the snb- 
ject of careful experiment. L’Angelier was 

nown to have had just that tendency to 
suicide which Martial defined to be the sui- 
eide of a coward. He had twice 
attempted his life. Who can say what 
have the effect of the defiance 
the heartless, moral-less jilt very possibly 
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hurled at him’ For assuredly nothing could have been more 
disastrous to her than his death and the discovery of her letters. 
On the whole, the evidence is, that L’Angelier did not take 
arsenic administered by Miss Smith ; what killed him he may 
have taken to clear his complexion, or in ameoment of bitterness 
and hate, he may have committed suicide for the purpose of 
raining the lady who discarded his presence. 
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THE MASSACRE OF THE ENGLISH AT DELHI. 


Tue details of the massacre of the English at Delhi are full of 
interest. It appears that on the morning of the 11th of Maya 
party of light cavalry, variously stated at from twenty-five to 
two hundred and fifty, made their appearanc? at Delhi. They 
had come over from Meerut during the night, and were evi- 
dently prepared to perpetrate the niost awful crimes, as they 
were fully armed and wild with rage and excitement. They 
entered the Calcutta gate without opposition from the police, 
and made their way directly towards Deriowgunge, shooting 








down in their progress all Europeans they met with. Among | 
the first victims were Mr. Simon Fraser, the Governor-General’s | 
agent, Captain Douglas, his assistant, and Mr. R. Nixon, chief | 
clerk in their office. Notice was immediately sent to the briga- | 
dier, and a regiment (the 54th N. N.), with two guns from De 
Teissier’s battery, was sent down. The 54th marched through 
the Cashmere gate in good order, but on the approach of some 
of the Sowars the Sepoys rushed suddenly to the side of the) 
road, leaving their officers in the middle of the road ; upon whom 
the troopers immediately came at a gallop and, one after the 
other, shot them down. The officers were, with the exception 
of Col. Ripley, unarmed ; the colonel shot two of them before he 
fell, but with this exception and one said to have been shot by 
Mr. Fraser, none fell. After butchering all the officers of the 
54th, the troopers dismounted and went among the Sepoys of 
the regiment, shaking hands with them and, it may be sup- 
posed, thanking them for their forbearance in not firing on 
the murderers of their officers. The murderers were perfectly 
collected ; they rode up to their victims at full gallop, pulled up 
suddenly, fired their pistols, and retreated. Their counte- 
nances wore the expression of maniacs ; one was a mere youth, | 
rushing about flourishing his sword, and displayiug all the | 
fury of a man under the influence of bhang. They were in| 
full uniform, and some had medals. Had the officers of the | 
28th, 54th and 74th Native Infantry been armed with re- | 
volvers, they might have shot some of them; but had they | 
done s0, it is still a doubtful question whether their own men 

would not have bayoneted them. ‘The 54th made some show 

of firing their muskets, but the shots went, of course, over the 

heads of the troopers, who had evidently full eonfidence in the 

reception they were to meet with. Their plans must have been 

well matured. Meanwhile the people of the city were collect- | 
ing for mischief ; several bungalows at Deriowgunge had been 
fired, and as the day advanced the goojurs of the villages 
around Delhi became alive to the chances of booty, and were 
ready for action. The whole city was up in arms; every Euro- 
pean residence was searched, the troopers declaring that they 
did not want property but life, and when they retired the 
rabble rushed in and made a clean sweep, from the punkahs to 
the floor-mats. 

It is difficult to form An estimate of the number killed: most 
of the lists already published are incorrect. Happily several 
persons said to be killed are still in existence, and some who 
escaped are not down at all. 

As soon as the extent of the outbreak was known it became 
necessary for the residents to seck some place of safety, and 
most of them made their way to the Flagstaff Tower, where the 
gun is fired. A company of the 38th Native Infantry and two 
guns were stationed here, and a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen, including the brigadier, brigadter-major, &c., were 
here well armed, with the intention of defending themselves 
against the troopers. The Tower is round and of solid brick- 
work, and was well adapted for the purpese—better, in fact, 
than any other building in Delhi. In selecting this spot the 
brigadier displayed considerable judgment, but he did not then 
know the extent of the catastrophe ; for, although the general | 
d:meanor of the troops was anything but subordinate, the 
actual state of the case was unknown. Many of the officers of 
the 38th still had confidence in their men, and endeavored 
to reason with them when they showed symptoms of insub- 
ordination ; but on Colonel Graves haranguing the company 
stationed at the Flagstaff Tower, it became evident that they 
were in a state of mutiny, and that the slightest thing would 
induce them to turn against their officers, and the other Euro- 
peans assembled on the hill. Ata quarter to four o'clock the 
magazine in the city exploded ; « puff of white smoke and the 
report of a gun preceded the cloud of red dust which rose like 
a huge coronet into the air; the explosion that followed was 
not so great as might have been expected, but the effect was 
oomplete. It was soon known that the explosion was not 
accidental, but the gallant act of Lieutenant Willoughby, 
commissary of ordnance, Delhi, and it is pleasing to be able 
t» add that this brave young man escaped with a severe scorch- 
ing. About 1,500 persons, rebels, are said to have been blown 
ap with the magazine. 

On the appearance of the clouds of dust in the air the 
company of the 38th made arush to their arms, which were 

iled near them. ‘The object they had in view is not clearly 

efined, but it is supposed that they were influenced by a 
sudden desire to attack those within the tower. Soon after 
this the 38th took possession of two guns sent up to reinforce 
the party at the tower, and on this becoming kndéwn the 
brigadier advised all who could leave to do so, intending to 
follow when the rest had all departed. Conveyances being in 
waiting most of the ladies got away, the gentlemen following 
on horseback; and thus a safe retreat was effected towards 
Kurnaul for some, while others branched off to Meerut. Many 
hairbreadth escapes have heen related to the writer, ladies 
remaining eight and ten days in the jungle, trusting to the 
natives for protection, in several instances freely given, and it 
is gratifying to know that several persons supposed to have 
fallen victims are now safe at Meerut, Kurnaul, Umballa or 
Simla. 

Throughout the whole of this cruel business the goojurs 
appear to have been most active in the work of devastation. 
Houses were burnt and property stolen and destroyed by them 
in the most wanton manner. Bands of them were lying in 
waiting after nightfall all along the line of road twenty miles 
out of Delhi, on the watch for the refugees, some of whom 
were molested and would have been robbed, and perhaps 
murdered,.had not decisive measures been adopted. Mr. 
Wagentreiber (and family), flying for bare life in his own 
carriage, was attacked tive times, his wife receiving some 
severe blows from iron bound lathees, and himself a sword-cut 
on the arm and a blow on the back of the neck from a lathee. 
But they contrived to evade them all by firmness and judg- 
ment, shooting four and wounding two of the ruffians in self- 
defence, and eventually making good their retreat to Kurmaul. 

The escape of Sir ‘I’. Metcalfe was most providential; he 
remained three days in Delhi after the outbreak, then escaped 
into the jungles, hiding wherever he could, and at length, after 
ten days, found his way to Hansce. 

Several Europeans (numbering forty-eight) were taken to the 

, Or perhaps went there for protection—these were 
on rare of by the King of Delhi; but the Sowars of the 














8d @avalry, whose thirst for European blood had not been 
quenched, rested not till they were all given up to them, when 
they murdered them one by one in cool blood. / 

The troopers are said later in the day to have pointed to 
their legs before they murdered their victims, and called 
attention to the marks of their manacles, asking if they were 
not justified in what they were doing. This may or may not 
be the case, but it is certain that the severe sentence on 
the mutineers of the 3d Cavalry was the immediate cause of 
the Meerut massacre, which preceded that at Delhi by only a 
few hours. In both stations the people of the city and bazaar 
appear to have been very active, and to have sided with the 
mutineers in their bloody work. 

THE CAUSE OF THE MUTINY IN INDIA. . 

It would be as impossible as it is unnecessary for us to give in 
our columns details of the mutiny of the Sepoys in India. We 
have already alluded to some of the most important events tran- 
spiring, and, in place of more exciting news, give some ideas 
as to the origin of this uprising on the part of the nations, which 
may serve as a key to the present alarming state of things. In 
the first place, the best informed India writers agree that it is 
certainly not of Hindoo origin, but will, we believe, be traced to 
the Mahomedan families, who have thought this a favorable 
opportunity to regain their authority. The cartridge affair was 
for them merely a lucky accident, as it roused the fanaticism of 
the Hindoo soldiery, previously discontented and complaining. 

It is very gravely argued by English authorities worthy of 
respect, that it is Russia that has been at the bottom of this con- 
spiracy, for Russia has never been without civil, military, or 
trading agents in India; and it has ever been the business of 
these missionaries to say a bad word and to excite a bitter feeling 
against England, and to exalt to the tenth heavens the mal 
character of the Czar, and the greatness and power of the Rus- 
sian arms. There is abundant evidence, both in Fort William 
and Leadenhall street, of the proceedings of these Muscovites, 
and we should not be at all surprised if some of the Oude nobles 
and functionaries and some of the Brahmins were under-agents 


| in the pay of the paramount and superior practitioners, who were 


immediately instructed by the Russian chancery. 

From the period of Prince Menschikoff’s visit to Constanti- 
nople and the declaration of war against Russia, it is very plain 
the Czar had a direct interest in creating diversion in India, and 
if the train so artfully laid in 1854 and 1855 has only exploded 
in 1857 the fault is not attributable to any want of zeal in the 
Russian agents. It should also be remembered that one of the 
minor satellites of Russia has been desperately working against 
Great Britain in the Mediterranean, the Levant, and throughout 
the East. The Queen of Greece and her lacqueys, the Greek 
ministers, may now be all considered as paid agents in the ser- 
vice of Russia; and, by the aid of Armenian and Greek mer- 
chants, Russia and Greece have been for a considerable time 
working all through India, quasi commercially, but really 
politically. ‘There are several Greek houses of business at Bom- 
bay, Madras and Caicutta, having commercial relations with 
Odessa ; and the Greeks all over the world, as is known to every 
man familiar with continental politics, would gladly aid Russia 
in embarrassing Great Britain, with a view to get a greater share 
of the Eastern trade. During the past week several of the worst 
and most fabulous reports concerning India have been propa- 
gated by Greek houses of business in the city of London. Cou- 
pling this fact with the manner in which the news of the mutiny 

as been received at Athens and in the Ionian Islands, one may 
judge of the friendly feeling of the Greco-Russian party towards 
Great Britain. 

Every one is aware of the worse than theologic hatred with 
which the Romanist and Greek churches regard each other. Yet 
Romanist and Greek would, on Indian ground, lay aside their 
respective differences to strike a blow at Protestant England. 
The College of the Propaganda and the three last Popes, Pius 
VIII, Gregory XVI., and that exceedingly silly person, Pius 
IX., have been sending, for the last twenty-five years, legions of 
Jesuits out to India, who possess colleges and establishments in 
the presidencies and even up the country. In how far these 
men may have lent themselves to the enemies of England we 
have no means of judging now before us; but this we can say 
with certainty, that the minister of the Pope, the jobbing Car- 
dinal Antonelli, who moves the Pope always, and who moves the 
Jesuits too, when these latter have a community of object with 
the cardinal-secretary, would as gladly see a blow struck at the 
supremacy of England as her bitterest enemy. ‘The minor 
despots of Italy—Ferdinand of Naples, Francis of Modena, and 
Leopold of Tuscany—would all rejoice in any disaster that might 
happen to her in India; nor is there a friend to despotism, dark- 
ness or bigotry anywhere who would not join hands with the 
Russian, the Greek and the Pope of Rome. The legitimist and 
priest party in France, as represented by L'Univers and La 
Gazette, by M. Louis Veuillot, M. Jules Gondon, M. De Lour- 
doueix, and M. De Beauregard, would all rejoice in her calami- 
ties; and if the Assemblée Nationale were not under a penal 
interdict, the vapid and voluminous Capefigue would discharge 
the venom of the fusionists against her supremacy in Hindostan, 
in French Worthy, not of Peris, but of “ Stratford-atte-Bowe.” 

But, notwithstanding the machinations of the Russo-Grecian 
party, the malevolence of the French Carlists, and the ill-will of 
the fusionists, we repeat our firm conviction that the Indian 
mutiny will be speedily put down. The quick suppression of 
this widespread confederation will produce a more complete sub- 
jection of the native races, and will, if proper measures are pur- 
sued, more firmly consolidate British power. ‘There is no in- 
stance in Indian history of any mutiny having produced a great 
or even a considerable leader. ‘The native sepoy is generally 
distinguished by a natural indolence, by a want of mental and 
physical energy, and by a complete indifference to political free- 
dom. Fven under the eye and tutelage of Europeans he never 
can advance beyond a certain pitch, and he is totally unfit to 
command or to organize. In the political and the religious sys- 
tem of India the Hindoo has always had a master—indeed two 
masters—for he is the slave of a conqueror and of a system purely 
theocratic. To his conqueror and to his priest he unreservedly 
submits himself—he surrenders willingly his own faculties, and 
deems it to be his only duty to hear and to obey. The object of 
the priesthood hitherto in India has been to keep the natives sta- 
tionary, and in this they have been successful. A race too indo- 
lent to reflect, and disliking the trouble, even though capable of 
the process of rezsoning, is not likely to be awakened at once to 
that full use of the faculties necessary to concert, to combine and 
to confederate in conspiracy. Without governance, guidance 
and leadership trom without, the sepoy is nothing, and leader- 
ship in this sense he has none to boast at Delhi. Of the potency 
of country, of progress, of independence, the Hindoo has no dis- 
tinct conceptions whatever. He is without tendencies, or efforts, 
or aspirations, and is content to do the same things in the same 
way in which they have been done thousands of years ago. 








Henry Abbey and his father, of Bennington county, have each 
been recently sentenced to the Vermont State Prison for bigamy, the old gen- 
tleman having six wives and the young one two, 


Gen, Concha, it is stated, remitted last year a surplus from the 
revenues of Cuba, of four millions of dollars, and the present one promises to 
= a still larger return. It is also stated that he sent home a million of dol- 

on his own private account, realized in suecessful stock speculations. 
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4 COLUMN OF GOLD. 


Getrinc Over a Dirricurty.—A class which graduated not over 
a thousand years ago, embraced among its members one fom Elliott, an incor- 
rigible wag, who was not note: for any particular and marked attention to his 
studies. Mathematics was a ticular object of Tom’s disregard, and this 
caused him an occasional jeu @’esprit with the dry professor of conics. On one 
occasion the professor, during the récitation, Tom to explain the hori- 
zontal parallax of the sun. Tom 

**T don’t know how.’’ 

** But,’’ said the professor, ~y oe you were appointed by the government 
to ascegtain it, what would you do ?”’ 

“ }'d resign,” gravely responded Tom, amid the convulsive laughter of the 
class, and even the professor actually perpetrated a grin 


Cockney Prorest.—A cockney at a tea-party; overhearing one 
lady say to another, ‘‘I have sumething for your private ear,’’ immediately 
exclaimed, ‘‘I protest against that, for there is a law against private ’earing.’’ 


TAKING THE WILL FoR THE Dexp.—On opening the will, some 


time ago, of a gentleman who had expended an extremely handsome fortune, 
am other articles it contained the following: ‘If 1 had die] possessed of 
ten thousand dollars, I would have left it to my dear friend, Mr. Thompson ; 


but as I have nota dime, he must accept the will for the deed.” 


Turee Sieepiess Nicgurs.—‘‘ What’s the matter, Tim?” said 
one ; ‘‘ you look rather the worse for wear.”? ‘ Why, you see,” said Tim, “I 
haven’t slept a wink tor three nights—last night, to-night, and to-morrow 
night !” 

FANCY.—BY EF. H. BURRINGTON. 


Iask what Fancy is, and airy voices 
Sing back the answer ; 
Fancy, which now is sad and now rejoices, 
Is but a necromancer— 
A mountebank, for ever changing dresses, 
Now wearing rags, aud now a golden crown ; 
And in the one it blesses 
And in the other presses down 
The heart, as with the weight of years, 
Until, by pressing, Sorrow’s shining tears, 
The eyelids mounting, 
As if with conscious life, flow over like a fountain. 


T ask how Fancy acts, and airy voices 
Sing back the answer ; 
Fancy for ever upon tiptoe poises 
And like a ballet dancer, 
Still whirling, in our sight wil! fondly linger. 
The child a troop of mimic soldiers chooses, 
And rules them with his fioger ; 
But soon the heroes he refuse, 
For Fancy whispers to the boy, 
‘¢ Prithee have now another little toy.” 
So man and woman 
In chasing the uncommon grow weary of the common. 
Where Fancy dwells Humanity is telling 
From zone to zone ; 
The universal bosom is its dwelling, 
The general heart its throne. 
The swarthy slave oppressed by galling trammels, 
Hears his chained foot strike music from the ground. 
And smiles while he enamels 
The bard realities around, 
Nor he alone—his friend, his foe, 
Like him, shoot arrows forth from Fancy’s bow, 
Which, always striking, 
Hit the drawn circle of man’s liking or disliking. 
Ani who shall say when Fancy is most rife, 
Or when it comes or goes ’ 
It is of life a portion of that 1ife, 
As color to the Rose. 
But Fancy acts not only in the sunlight ; 
A spirit hath no law of limitation ; 
No ;—it wili in one night 
Ten thousand proofs of its creation. 
For ever in our bosoms keeping, 
It quits us not when we are mutely sleeping, 
But its assistance 
Makes all our life a dream—our dream a new existence. 


Lorp Kenyon being at the levee soon after an extraordinary 
explosion of ill humor in the Court of King’s Bench, his Majesty said to him— 
** My Lord Chief Justice, I hear that you have lost your temper, and from my 
great regard for you I am very glad to hear it, for I hope you will find a better 
one. 


A Horse-DraLer’s Apotoay.—A good story is told of a Michi- 
gon man who recently went down intg Indiana to buy a drove of horses. He 
was longer than he intended to be absent, and failed to meet a business en- 
gagement. On being rather reproached for not being home, he made due 
apology. ‘I tell you how it is, squire ; atevery little darned town they wanted 
me to stop and be president of a bank !’’ 


CHARMING Deticacy.—A little girl, at school, read thus: ‘The 
wilow lived on a smali limbacy, left her by a relative.’’ ‘‘ What do you call 
the word ?’’ asked the teacher; ‘‘the word is legacy, not Jim‘acy.’’ ‘‘ But, 
Miss Johnson,’ said the little girl, ‘‘ Pa says I must say limb, not leg.’’ 


Sort Soar.—According to the Abbé Huc, Eastern monarchs are 
gullible. He says: ‘‘ Once it happened that a Frenchman cime to the Khan 
of Tartary, and the Emperor asked him what offering he had brought him. 
The Frenchman replied—‘ Sire, I have brought you nuthing, for I did not know 
of your great power.’ ‘ How,’ said the Emperor, ‘did not the very birds, as 
they flew over your country, tell you of our power?’ The Frenchman replied 
— Sire, perhaps they did, but as I do not understand their language, I do not 
know what they said;’ and thus the Emperor was appeased.”’ 








ARMY AND NAVY. 


THE United States sloop-of-war Constellation (arrived from Lisbon 
July 7th), wa at Gibraltar July 14th, to leave shortly tor Malaga. 

The United States surveying steamer Bibb, last trom New Bedford, on a sur- 

veying cruise, passed Highland Light, Cape Cod, Saturday afternoon. 
he United States frigate Constitution, at Portsmouth, was taken into the dry 
dock for repairs on the 6th inst. 

The United States storeship Relief, Lientenant Commander Brasher, from 
Aspinwall July 15th, via. Matanzas, August Ist, arrived at Boston on the 12th 
inst. The foliowing is a list of her officers: Lieut. Commanding, T. M. 
Brasher ; Lieutenants, J. W. A. Nicholson, James T. Wadell and James H. 
Gilliss ; Surgeon, W. G. Hay ; Captain’s Cierk, E. Parker. 

Orders have been issued for the recruits now at Fort Leavenworth, to move 
on the 5th of September, for New Mexico, to reinforce the army in that quar- 
ter. Captain Duncan and several other officers who are absent on leave, will at 
the same time return to their posts in that Territory, taking with them their 
fatnilies. 

The regiment of Mounted Rifles, and the Third Regiment of Infantry, serving 
in New Mexico, are to be reinforced early next month, by 450 recruits from Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Col. Beall, of the’First Dragoons ; Major Hill, Paymaster ; Capt. Duncan, of 
the Mounted Rifles ; Capt. Heth, of the Tenth Infantry ; Capt. Brereton, of the 
Ordnance Department, and Lieut. Gibbon, of the Fourth Artillery, comprise the 
board to assemble at West Point, to make trial of the breach-loading rifles, 
with the view to asceriain the best for military service. 

Lieutenant James G. Maxwell has been ordered to the sloop-of-war Cyane. 

Lieutenant Thomas C. Harris has been detsched from the receiving ship at 
Philadelphia, and Lieutenant James B. McCauley ordered to relieve him. 

Su n 8. Ridout Addison has been detached from the Cyane, and Surgeon 
Wheelwright has been ordered to relieve him. : 

Surgeon J. O’Connor Barclay has been ordered to the receiving ship Ohio, at 
Beston. 








OBITUARY. 


Deatn or SENATOR Rvusk.—This able and much respected Sena- 
tor from Texas, committed suicide last week by shooting himself. Nothing 
has te been divulged to indicate why Senator Rusk shot himself. He was, 
we understand, at his home in Texas when the act was perpetrated, which 
will be truly and feelingly regretted by the great mass of the people, to whom 
he was most favorably known as a gallant and strong soldier of the Demoecra- 
cy: Thomas J. Rusk had just commenced his third senatorial term, a suffi- 
cient proof of the esteem of the Texas Democracy. The confidence of his 
State only indicated the confidence reposed in him not only by the leading 
men of his own party, but by his opponents in general; of which vo surer 
evidence could be given than by the Senate electing him, at its late exira ses- 
sien, President pro tempore of the Senate—a position eminently honorable, and 
which places its occupant only next to the President and Vice-President of the 
Republic. 

The St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazelle announces the death of Madame Cectie Ror, 
the widow of John Baptiste Roy, of St. Joseph. She was seventy years of age. 
Her history is intimately connected with that of Missouri. During the war of 
1812 her husband and herself made a noble resistance to the attack of the In- 
dians against a block-house occupied by them at Cote Sans Dessein, in Calla- 
way county. A la number of the Indians attacked them. ‘Three times 
were they repulsed, Roy and his wife keeping up an incessant fire upon them. 
Madame Roy not only loaded the guns used for their defence by Roy, but she 
used the rifle herself, and the Indians, when they did retreat, left thirteen of 
their warriors dead within the stockade of the fort. 


Werexcy Report or Deatns in the city and county of New York, from the 8th 


day of August to the 15th day of August, 1857: Men, 68; women, 69; s, 
280; gir.s, 219; total, 636, Adults, £37; ‘children, 499; males, 464; a, 





268; colored persons, 9 








FAMILY PAgTIMa. 


BNIGMA, 
Enrieh’d am I with this world’s I Lae 
Enlighten all who come to me, ye’ express not; . 
I own I’m wieked, yet protest that's none e’er found 


me, 2 , 
And I destroy myself to be of use to tho#e around me. 
CHARADES. 


Two different nouns c my name, 
And both are eatables me; 
Which when united make but one, 
Perhaps you’ll ask how that is done. 
Go, find it out, and if I'm t, 
You’ll not refuse to take a bite. 
2. 
My first is found in the whirling stream, 
My second supports full many a beam; 
My third is a blessing from Heaven sent, 
And without my fourth we ate not content; 
On the rocky shore of our native land 
My whole is found to take its stand. 
REBUS. 
Without any stories, 
They say that the Tories 
Are eager my first to possess; 
And I’ve not the least doubt 
That the Whigs now they’re eut, 
- Are just in a similar mese; 
And the Radicals too, 
With the Liberals who 
Such genctrous doctrines profess; 
Now, between you and me, 
It’s all fiddle-de-dee— 
They’re all of a kidney, I guees. 
As you've doubtless found out 
What my first is about, 
I beg you to “ off with its head;”’ 
You've an ornament then, 
Worn by ladies, I ken, 
Of a texture of finest thread. 
Now we’ll just suppose you 
Have got hold of this too—_ —_. 
You’re dext’rous and clever I ween; 
Then behead me again, 
And, by George, it is plain! 
In cards I am sure to be seen. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 

1. Having twenty-one shillings to divide among six per- 
sons in the following manner, it is required to know what 
will be each person’s share : A is to have one-half; B one- 
third; C one-fourth ; D one-fifth ; E one-sixth ; and F one- 
seventh. 

2. lf a certain number, consisting of two places, be 
divided by the product of its digits, the quotient is 2; and 
if 27 be added to it, the digits are in an inverted order. 
What is the number ? 

3. A tower of a cylindrical form, 90 yards high, and its 
concave circumfer-ence 15 yards, has a circular flight of 
steps reaching from the bottom to the top, in the interior 
of the tower, making an angle of 45 deg. with the ground. 
Required the length of the flight of steps? 

ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIME—PAGE 58. 

Rippiz : A Large and Small Carriage Wheel. Emoma: A 
Bubble. Cuarape: Scar-city. Renus: Girl; EnigmA ; 
FectaR; Ell; RuM; AlarmeD; LouisA; General; Admiral. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1, They would be 25 miles distant from each other. 

2. Children’s Share, £6,041. 198. 5d.; Widow’s Share, 
£983. 83. 11d. 

3. Diameter of the Sphere, 866 inches. 








SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


MaxinG Woop Firerroor.—Professor Rochelder, 
of Prague, has just discovered a new antiphlogistic mate- 
rial, which promises to become of importance. It isa liquid 
ehemical composition, the secret of which is not yet di- 
vulged, which renders wood and other articles indestrueti- 
ble by fire. Several successful experiments have been made, 
and others are promised on a larger scale. 


By an improvement in the machinery for borin 
artesian wells, the object is attained of releastng the chise. 
at any moment from the rods, and allowing its free fall to 
do its work at the bottom of the bore-hole. The appa- 
ratus consists of a pair of tongs, capable of laying hold of 
a bar of iron in which the chisel is fixed—these tongs open- 
ing and shutting by means of the.action of the water in 
the hole on a disc of leather during the up and down 
motion of the rods. The operation proceeds as follows : 
The rods, to the lower end of which the free-fall apparatus 
and chisel are attached, are lifted to the height requisite 
for the subsequent fall of the chisel; during this upward 
motion, the water in the bore-hole presses against the up- 
per side ofthe leather disc, by reason of the resistance it 
meets with by being drawn through the water; but the 
moment the motion of the rods is attempted to be reversed 
or lowered, the pressure of the water against this disc is 
also reversed, causing it to slide a little way on the rods. 
This motion of the disc is made to effect the opening of the 
tongs holding the end of the chisel, which is then disen- 
gaged, and free to fall without the rods and free fall appara- 
tus, which then follows at a more moderate rate of descent, 
and again take hold of the chisel in order to raise it for 
another blow. The effects accomplished by this free- 
falling of the chisel are said to be of great importance and 
usefulness. 


Lapigs’ Frrerroor Dresses.— Ladies’ light 
dresses may be made fireproof at a trifling cost by steeping 
them, or the linen or coiton used jn making them, in a 
dilute solution of chloride of zinc. The very finest cambric 
so prepared may be held in the flame of a candle and 
charred to dust without the least flame. It is stated that 
since Clara Webster was burnt to death, from her clothes 
catching fire on the stage, the muslin dresses of all the 
dancers at the best theatres are made fireproof. Our manu- 
facturers should take the hint. 





A Lixauist wo Coutpn’t bE ‘‘ Biurrep.’’— 
‘* 1 spakes ter Ainglische so vale as youse,’’ said 
Wiggles’ guide round Antwerp, and to prove 
which assertion, he at once commenced an elab- 
orate, gilt-ginger-bread description of some 
grand ecclesiastical procession which takes place 
annually through the streets of that most pious 
city. Having heard him carefully through, 
Wiggles, of Skeneapolis, who that morning was 
substituting segars, at twenty-five cents (Bel- 
gium currency) each, for Cavendish, said to 
him: ‘** You are a good Catholic?’ ‘‘I hobes 
so !’’ responded the guide, alias commissionaire, 
alias laquais de place. ‘‘Then,’’ spoke our 
Wiggles, of Skeneapolis, ‘‘I am to understand 
that this procession is nothing more than a reg- 
ular forty deck bender, with sawbucks for 
antes?’’ The guide was not crushed! He hung 
out to speak English, and rather than ackwowl- 
edge that Wiggles was too much for him, he 
instantly said: ‘‘Zat ees eet! Now ve mose 
hurry ta ze Mooseoom !’’ 


Ir is unhealthy to fall in love with another 
man’s wife. In Arkansas, this kind of thing 
usually ‘‘ terminates in death ’’ the first year. 

Ir you wish to be released from a rash promise 
of marriage, breathe vows of love continnally, 
after eating onions. 


AN editor out West calls to maidens to taken 
eourage; because the census shows that there 
are half a million more men than women in 
the United States, 

Mas. Partrnoton says if she should ever be 
est away at sea, she prefers to have the catas- 


trophe happen in the ‘' Bay of Biseuits,’’ 





and put him to the work of his old town em- 





‘* An I was a mowin of a mornin ; jist a while 
since, on the marsh fornins the wood, an I seed 
a big beautiful bird's nest on a bush ; an I axed 
Mr. Davis what kind ova bird's nest it was, an 
he tould me, luck to him, ’twas a hum 
bird’s nest ; an I went up an peep’t into it, but 
devil a bird conld I see, not a bit of a place for 
her to lay ; atid'then Mr. Davis tould me—ma: 

the devil run aWay wid him—to shake the bus 

and the ould bird would come out ; and I shook 
it, shure, but, instead of a bird out came a thou- 
sand, tem thousand, och, a million ov the big 
green heiifls, an they flew into my eyes an into 
my Hair, {n into my mouth, be jabers, an they 
bit me till surely I thought I was dead just ; an 
I screamed, an run—och, did’nt I run—but 
they sttick to me, an no more could I run away 
from thé varmints than I could run away from 
thyself; ari the fust I know'd I tumbled into a 
ditch ov about two feet ov water, and thinks I 
now mé honies I'Jl come the St. Patrick on ye, 
Who jist give the likes ov such spalpeens a little 
howly wather in ould Ireland. So I ducks me 
head wndér the wather, jist hild it there till 1 
most kilt meself, and intirely kilt every mother’s 
Bon ov the hum birds; bad luck to them.’’— 
Pat ended his story with a deep drawn sigh, 


ployer. 

Harp or Comprenension.—German witnesses 
who have but a slight knowledge of our lan- 
guage, often cut a sorry figure in the police 
court. ‘This morning one of this character was 
asked — 

‘* Did the occurrence take place in this city ?”’ 

‘* No, he get’s trunk,’’ was the answer. 

‘*T did not ask you that,’’ continued the 
prosecutor. ‘‘I want to know whether the pri- 
soner committed the act in this city.’’ 

‘*Nien, nien,’’ exclaimed the wiiness, ‘‘ he 
do it mit a knife stuck in him fist by der head 
of mine fraw—yaw, das ish him!’’ 

He was ordered to stand aside. 

SincULARLY Piurat.—Poppysnozsle, having 
lately married, met Spuggles. 

‘* Ah, my boy,’’ said the latter—‘‘ you're a' 
happy dog—lI congratulate you.’’ 

‘*Thanks,’’ replied Poppysnozale, ‘‘ but I 
don’t see why. I have more trouble and re- 
sponsibility now, with a wife, and perhaps a 
family, one of these days to look ott for.”’ 

‘* True, you have several under your care,”’ 
answered Spuggles, ‘‘ yet you are as well off as 
I am, for I, too, though a bachelor, have a 
number to look out for.’’ 

‘What number ?’’ asked Poppysnozzle. 

‘*Number one!’’ replied Spuggles,. trium- 
phantly. 

And Poppysnozzle caved. 

A coTemporaRyY says that, passizg an old 
wagon the other day, heaccidentally overheard 
the following conversation : 

‘* I'm tired,” said one of the wheels. 

‘* You spoke well,”’ said another. 

‘* You don"t reach my case,’’ came from under 
the a 

‘* Hold your tohgue,’’ said another part of the 
vehicle. 

He anticipated a row, and hurried on. 


A CLERGYMAN Was censuring a young lady for 
tight lacing. 

‘* Why,”’ replied the arch miss, ‘‘ you would 
not recommend lore habits to your parishioners ?”’ 

An Irishman ‘who was troubled with tooth- 
ache, determined to have an old offender ex- 
tracted ; but there being no dentist near, he 
resolved to do the job himself: whereupon ‘he 
filled the excavation with ‘powder, but being 
afraid to touch it off, he put a slow-match to it, 
lighted it, and then ran to get out of the way. 


WRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRA’ RHWS- 

PAPER REDUCED IN PRICE "TO CENTs. 

> t- ~ in thé ‘World. This splendid 
a 








—Now 
Weekl closed its Third Volame. The 

Three Volumes contain nearly Fifteen Hundred Engravings, 
which have been produced at an expense of over ty jee 
Tha. Dollars. 

It is generally admitted that no paper has ever been 
produced in this countty which can at all compare with 
the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

Every event of importance is illustrated with a rapidity 
hitherto unattempited in this country. 

It has raite of all the Living Celebrities. New Churches, 
Public Baildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly iliustrated. 
{t also contains the best Original Romances of the day, 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes; Chess, and 
the latest Foreign News up to the hour of going to press. 
Withaat losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
pap°r, it will assame much more of a literary nature. In 
addition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, Inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscella- 
neous reading matter. While the Editorial force and talent 
of the paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every department ii will be without a rival 
ou this Continent. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
$1 | 

$8 

$5 

$6 

$12 

$22 

$40 








NEW BOOKS, ETC. 





ea” PLEASE TO RKaD THIS! 2 

O PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.— 
Wanted, p-rsons tn every town and village to circulate new 

and useful Pictorial Works. Book Acents, Farmers’ Sons, everybody 
with a small esh ean make money by selling our books, 





Discount liberal. Catalogues and all letters sent free te applicants, 
For further particniars add: ess, id, 
ERT SEARS, Publisher, 


6-1 We. 181 William street New York. 


EWEST STYLES.--Ladies, before purchasing | 

New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Gar- | 

ments should consult FRANK LESLIE'S NEW FAMILY | 

MAGAZINE, ANDGAZETIE OF FASHION. It isthe only | 

reliable authority. They will thus eseape the moftifieation | 

of finding, when too late, that they bave purchased old | 
styles. be had at ali Bookstores. 








RANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGA- 

ZINE, AND GAZETTE OF FASHION is 

oe onl a AY eo Fashion in this coun- 
° con numerous utiful _N 

Piece of Music, Needle Work, be. To be bat of all ‘Book. 





Manual of Practical Affairs, and Guide to success im the va- 
rious pursuits of Life. 
Is roe CousTtive-Roeom, Por tes Cr 


Ix THE Stone, Fou THR Aprr 5 

Lx rue Sxor, For THe Fai iY, 

Ix Tam Marcst, For THe Boox. ¥ 

On Tus Farm, For at. Busivkss Mus, 
EverYwunee, Por Evesyrpopr. - 


“How To po Busryass,” new ready, closes our. first series 
“Hand-Books for Home Improvement.” It is qmost complete 
work of the kind ever published, embracing the Pripgiples of Busi- 
















ness—How to Choose a Pursuit ; Natural Quali q fer 
Different Kinds of Business; Edueation; How $0 Buy and Sell; 
How to Get Customers and Keep them ; How to ye an 
a Trade ; How to Canvass and Get Subscribers ; The Cateés '- 
ure ; How to Succeed ; Book-keepieg ; Commercial Forma; Practical 
Rules, Hints and Maxims, ete. Price, post-free, 3@ cents ; in, 
560 cents, Sent by FIRsT MAIL to a: y Post-oftice, by FO a 
WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. , 

“ How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” “ How to Behave,” and “ How 
to Do Business,” same price. The four books, in paper, sent for $1; 
in muslin, $1 75. In one vol., muslin, $1 50, 59-90 





FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS COLORMER, 
BrosDwat, New Yona. 
Engravings, Ol) Peintings, Artiste Materiale, Frames, &c. 
127 


\REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLO 





——_————— 








DAGUEKREOTYPES 
AMBROTYPES. 
$88 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTRE, 
HALIOTYPES. 
JOHN BISHOP MALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the HaLtorrrs, would respectfully 
inform the Public thet his gallery is at 
FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART, 

585 Broadway, and that he has no connection with any other estab- 
Ushment. 000 











J)“ PHANEOTYrEs, 
= Bee GUERRFOTY PES, 
at the poor Photographic and Fine Art Gallery, 363 Broapway, 
—_ eT & ERWIN. Prorrtetom 908 
MISCELLANEUUS. 





A. BROOKS.—Laprgs’ FASHIONABLE 
e Boor Sroxrs, 575 Broadway and 160 Fulton 
New York. 

E. A. B. begs to ~¥ the rtageve e Ladies to his 
elegnnt store, situated exactly opposite the Metropolitan 
Hoxel, where they can find the most extensive assortment 
of Boots and Shoes, Gaiters, &c., in the city. Laities’, 
Gentiemen’s, —, eo ‘, Boys, - ——_ poets, 
Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, , Buskins, &c., of every style 
sud material, by the best workmen, and passed 
in quality and finish, Ali articles sold at this ium 
combine pap! beauty of shape, and fineness of work- 


manship, in an t 
EDWIN A. BROOKS, 
$765 Broadway and 150 Fulton street. 


CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering the 
skin and complexion beautiful and olear, an¢@ preservin 
them in pristine purity till the latest period of lite, wi 
be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the receipt 
of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 
*,*This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and — — — 
ual pleasure by gentlemen to allay isagreea 
swells end smar tog paizis of shaving. 





aie ae 


GO TO 
IRAM ANDERSON'S 
GREAT CARPET ESTABLISHMENT, 

RICH and CHEAP. CARPETS, o 
fe S 
oe @1L CLOTHS and 
DRUGGETS. 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Coma 
NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
9, .—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 


@écuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the seientific 
player. All orders tp be addressed to 
ICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salésrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New Yerk. 85-97 


IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 

HAIR, at BARKER’s great Wig and Hair 

po ores 565 Broadway, sole offiee for the sale of his 

celebrated Hair Dye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 

burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to with 

punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. Please cut this 
out. 00 


AN\HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 


BLOOM, for the purpose of renderin 
© skin and complexion beautiful and clear, an 
Preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period io 
tife, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
e stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 505 Broadway, New York. 
¢,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that ean be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. I} effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &e., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting psins of shaving. 


Ces Gat OF HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 
and Ointment are in the market. Look to 
the book of directions. If the paper on whieh they are 
printed is water-marked “ Holloway, New York and Lon- 
don,’’ the medicine is genuine, but not otherwise. In looking 
for the water-mark, hold the paper between the eyes and 
the light. Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, 
— by all druggists, at 25 ets., 68 ets., and $1 por box or 
pot. 











receipt of 50 ant post 
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RE YOU GETTIN + BALD?—Do you wish 

your hair to be so t-ndsilky ? Mothers, shall 

your children have good heads ot hair? Use 5 cele- 

brated Hyperion Fluid, Shouli the color be u , 

Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye wiil magically change it toa 

or brown of the most natural description. For the com- 

plexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unrivalled. These 

articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold By the 

Cae, W. BOGLE, Boston, and Agents throughéut the 
le alt w 


FOR WASBING INFANTS and CHIMDREN. 

—Mothers and Nurses will find FONTAINE’S AM OF 
bara qo superior C | a = i ——_ for venting 
Sone ita ty svete, Tene bens Mowm Ba erin 





it to be beyond comparison ; 








b G RESOLVENT. is remedy, ubl- 
ie are assured, will radically, quickly and e ly eure | em 
tim of an i me ed. 





No peérson,@ven the most feeble in or the most wretched 
victim of loathgome diseases, has ever yet taken a single of this 
Nfe-restoring remedy, without deriving tome benefit ; Chronie Rhew- 


matism, Scrofula, Cancerous Affections, Syphilitic iaints, Bleed- 
fag of he Lungs, Tie Doloreuz, White pL nod Tutt ‘Dicers, 
Skin Diseases, Hip Df mate Complai Dys; » Geut, 





, iP > 
a wrertemy es Oh Livér Complaint. . 
gulators are most safe and reliable Pills fn “tse, and 
will cure agiively and quick—Costiven: Tedizestion, Inflamma- 
tion of the is, Dy la, Liver COmplaint, Diseases of the 
7 eye, Womb Difficulties, and all Female Com- 
é ever tife’Eystem is eut of ortier, a dose of Radway's 
gulators will restore *& to or der, health and regularity. 
RADWAY & CO., 162 Fulton street, New York. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A retired 

clergyman, restored to health in a few days, 

after many years of great nervous sulfering, is anxious te 

make known the means of cure. Will send pool ae pre- 

scription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNA 69 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. . $8-tho 








HERE are plenty of young gentlemen as well 
as plenty of old ones, whose beards are turning gray, which 
gives the former a great deal of uneasiness, and exposes the age ef 
the latter. ‘To avoid these little perplexities we advise such of our 
readers to use Prof. Wood's Reir Restorative, which will, in the 
course of a few weeks, change the hair to its natural color. It does 
not dye the hatr like the most of the hair restoratives, but produees 
@ gradual change of color from the roots of the hair to the finel 
and gives it a fine and glossy appearance. We have seen m 
persons who have used it successfully, and pronounced it the only 
invention which has come up to their idea of a “cure for gray 
heads.” We commenced using it about two months since, and if we 
are any Judge of age and beauty, it has made us at least ten years 
younger ; in fact we are beginning to look quite young, and feel 
very mueh like getting a young wife. The change is miracule 
and it would be as difficult to find a gray batr now as it would be te 
find an idea in the head of the Duke of Buckingham. We knew 
several old maids and semo young widows whose locks are just be- 
ginning to assume a silvery hue, and who have been talking sert- 
ously about resorting to this remedy, and we'advise them mot te 
delay any longer. It never tails.—St. Louts Herald, 
Sold at 312 Broadway, and by all Druggista, 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA—For purif ying the 
blood! The original and general article, purely Vegetabie, 
everywhere celebrated for its efficacy in the cure of diseases arising 
from an impure state of the blood or habit of the system, As om 
alterative, mild aperient and renovating agent, it is unequalled ; 
the happy results it produces arises from its containing in a highly 
coneentrated form a!i the medicinal virtues of the best 5 
Prepared and sold hy A, B. & D, SANDS, D: ts, 100 Ful 
street, New York. eet -_ 








When Venus, the thin-skinned, made earth her abode, 
To give beauty its fulness and scope, ms 
She, sure, must have given to Dr. Gouraud y 
The secret of making her soap. ~— 
R. GOURAUD’S ITALIAN MEDICATED 
SOAP Is the most glorious compound ever invented for the 
itive eure of tan, pimples, freckles, reuness, eruptions, musquite 
ites and all disfigurements, It is moreover the very best compound 
for shaving ever invented. This is vot the logic of the schoois, but 
absolute faets, proved from the number of years this delicious Roap 
has been before the people, and the millions of cakes scattered 
throughout the world. Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile uproots hair from 
low foreheads or any part of the body; warranted, Liquid reuge, 
lily white, oriental cream hair dye and sestorative, at the old depot, 
67 Walker street, near Broac way ; Mrs. Hayes, Brooklyn; Callender, 
Philadelphia ; Bates, Boston ; Carleton, Loweil ; Green, Worcester ; 
Post, Rochester ; and druggists generally, 
——_ 


I 


TIFFANY & CO, _ 


LATS 
— et trast, Se “4 & ELLIS. 
oe Jewelry, Precious stones, atches, Silver W: Bros 
Gocke, kich Poreelain Artieles of Art and Luxury. _ = 
No, 569 Broapwar, New Yo 
Hoven iv Panis, TIVVANY, BEEBD & 00, se08 


HILD’S CARRIAGE, OR PERAMBULA- 
TOR.—GOULD’S PATENT.—This carriage is superior to every~ 
thing of the kind new in use, both for salvty, ease, and 
elegance. There is no doubt but that they wilt supersede all other 
kinds, as as Loy) done in Earope, where none who have children 
would ve without them. The great advantages are, that you have 
always the children before you. They are so easily managed that 
they can be safely trusted to the care of a child. In crossing streets 
where there are high curb-stones, or wide or deep gutters, they pass 
over with equal ease and safety. They are so built that they canne 
possibly turn over—can be used in the nursery, as well as in the 
stroets or parks, They are ded by all physict as being 
conducive to children’s benlth and comfort. Ladies giving their 
ebildren an airing in this carriage will Sind it an elegant and pleas 
me recreation = i! SY eng and Paris, 
lessrs. J. 1. BEREIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, are } 
Agents and Proprietors for the United States. 2 * eos ” 


JAMES TUCKER, 


IMPORTER AKD DEALER 
RICH FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS anp 


R 
mayest APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES in abundance, at 
361 Broapway,. 

















ONTAINE’S CREAM or WILD FLOWERS. 


—A lew applications of this popular article will render the - 


Teeth white as alabaster, beautify the roughest Skin, remove Tan ’ 
Pimples and Freckles, and impart a most agreeable softness, delicacy 
and fragrance. Sold by all Druggists. 

: ¥. G. FONTAINE & ©0., 


008 895 & 589 Broadway. 
READ, BREAD, BREAD, BKLAD 


BREAD that Js light aac nutritious, 
BREAD that will not sour in the stomach, 
BREAD that will =) moist and sweet, 
BREAD suitable for the most dyspeptic stomach, 
HREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE and Pastry of all kinds, 
— more from the Fiour made in a very short time by the 
™ 


3 
JAMES PYLBE’S Dictetic Saleratur, 

JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 

JAMES PYLE’S Dicte‘ic Saivratus, 

JAMBS PYLU’S Dietetic Saleratus, 

ana’, wewan = tries it uses no othe’. 

id at ail the Grocerivs, in i D., 44 ®., and \ T. packag 

Depot removed to 413 Wasuinoton sTREET, New Your, “‘ee-111 








HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION , oR FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIER.—A great Cosmetic fur beautifying the skim 
Complexion, and fer curing Chapped Hands, Face, T 
barn, Freckies, Pimples, Scaids, Burns, &c. A sure 
for the Pilew—-one wasiing wiil give instant relief, afte: 
shaving, it is very soothing to tne skin. | keeps the hands soft 
white, and for ali smflammations of the skin it will be found se 
remedy. #1 op] bottle, 
A ee eae 
5 olas Ho . ¥., and all 
Eewertows the Unised brates.” a 









HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 
very best Natural Dyés in the world. [te jong use has prove: 
and, 4@ vogetabie action, ae 
injury can possibly be done to te ekim. It ts easily applied, and 
you can obtain « black or a town which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from nature itself, Price, $1 amd $1 66 per box. 
Made and sold by E. PUALON, at 19 Hiroadw 

strect, and 517 Breadway, &t. Nicholas 
gists and Fancy Stores throughett the Uni 





(OXSUNPTION, SCROFULA and RHEU- 
MATISM.—The only reliable remedy for thewe terrible diseases, 
as well as Palsy, Fever and Ague, Heart Disease, Liver Complaint 
and all maladies arising from an tmp state of the blood, is 
Axper’s Liguip lonres, or Pons foptxe Waren. is the curative 
element of Cod Liver Oli, taken and dissolved in water. Those 
who have been drugged by quacks and bave » wed nestrums 
of ail kinds without avati, will be glad to heat that fhe Pure Iodine 
Water cures permanently all who take it. sold 46 $1 a bottle by 
Anders & Fosdick, 8 Second avenve and #68 Broadway ; ©. _ 
192, and Barnes & Park, 304 Broadway; Mall, Kucke! & Co., 
Greenwich: etreet; and all Droggists. rf) 


HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever bef 


kt 
Offered to the public, It has of twenty years : 
country, «nd not one of the = of imitations cohen 
able to compete with it for , dressing, and " 


the Hair, aud keeping the hb dandroi, ac. It t 

timenle tn short, it is everything the batr requires: Price Soese™ 
r a 

wie and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corter of By 


gists and Fancy Stores United Stater. 





JALEKATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
woolosome Saleratas, will tnquire for that manuwiactared b; 
the andertigned, which cannot be excelled io and purty 
as we cuarances it to be tree from auy tivee of deleterions matter 
Per one to the trade by Jomw Dwiout? & Oo., No. 11 Old Sitp. 
65-13 


(Aa CURED.—The tniform 
which bas attended the ‘fntreduction and ot 
¥ CATARRH for the last fow ths 


















saying that monre it any stage of 

form. Am of the most in rhilte 
is in bis for the beneat-ef 06 inapeet it. 
Many years ted to the in fon an of the die- 
ease enables bim te fi ite ¢ y, and te assure 


speak iy ott 
those afflicted that tuey can be radically and effectual 
Office for consultation, 866 Broadway, New a 
94M, wer. ww 


street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. ¥., and 
4 throughout the (is a 
18] 


—THE LOTTERIES 


as if they were present. Managers 
to the fact that psrties have # right to send orfers to 


to a6 the sale is thore made in a State where Lot 
draw o Toe overs Geturdey in cnet 

: are filled drawing next te tate 
ye pe ty The price of tickea 
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WHAT WOMAN WILL RISK FOR A DUCK OF A BONDET. 


The Monarch of the Monthlies! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


with which is incorporated the 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


HE brilliant and permanent success of FRANK 
T Lesuin’s ILLusTRATED PuBLICATIONS has 
prompted the Proprietor to further exertions, to secure 
and deserve a still greater degree of public patronage and 
approbation. In pursuance of that end, he has designed 
a New Family Magazine, which, for variety and excellence 
of its Literary Matter, for its superb and numerous TIllus- 
trations, for its exquisitely designed and colored Fashion 
Plates, will far surpass every periodical of its class in the 
world, 

FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE will con- 
sist of ONE HUNDRED AND TWO PAGES. In form it will be 
Imperial Octavo. It will be printed on the Finest Paper, 
and will contain numberless Original Drawings, designed 
and engraved by our best Artists. 

To the Subscribers of the GazettE or Fasnion the Pro- 
prietor would say, that there will be no curtailment of the 
Department devoted to the Ladies. The Gazette of Fashion, 
although incorporated with Leslie’s New Family Magazine, 
will be as ample in all its departments as usual, The 
superb Colored Fashion Plate to be given in each number 
will be produced with greater cost and care. The various 
cuts, illustrative of the Newest Designs and Fashions in 
Millinery, Embroidery, and Needlework, will be carefully 
and beautifully executed. The leading article of ‘‘ What 
to Buy, and Where to Buy it,’”’ with all the news and gossip 
of the fashionable world, will be continued, together with 
an immense amount of information upon every subject of 
use or interest to lidies. 

PARTICULAR NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

In addition to all they have had before, our subscribers 
to the Gazette of Fashion will receive in Frank Lesuir’s 
New Famiy Macazine, Eighty additional Pages of the 
choicest Literary Matier, comprising Incidents of Trave’, 
Novels, Tales, Poems and Anecdotes, together with a beau- 
tiful Colored Engraving connected with the Travels or Tales, 
and over Sizty choice and splendid Illustrations, executed 
in the highest style of art 

In comprehensiveness of design, in the immense rmovnt 
of literary matter, in the vast number of first-class [llus- 
trations it contains, in its general beauty of paper and 
printing, and in its undoubted usefulness, the Proprietor 
confidently believes that Frank Lesum’s New FaMIty 
Macazinz, price Twenty-five Cénts, is the best, the cheapest 
and the most beautiful Magazine in the world. 

Subscribers wishing to receive this beautiful Monthly 
regularly, should order it at once of the News-agent, to 
prevent disappointment. 





ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST. 
New York. Manufacturers of 
CARPET BAGS, 
Of every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 
SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED BUTTONS, &c. 
All orders thankfully received. FACTORY, Middletowa, 
Orange Co., N. Y. J. M. MATTHEWS, 
000 H. H. HUNT. 








No, 8. yea IN RAPTORES AT FINDING A VEHICLE SUFFICIENTLY LARGE 7@ TAKE WIS FARE TO THE OPERA, 


_ A Tuscaroosa Girt.—"‘ Lord 
o’ mercy, what a pretty hand 
she had! just as soft as a jolly 
little white rose leaf, and no 
bigger than three of my fingers. 
Well, when I squeezed it, she 
gave a little bit of pressure 
back again, that ran tingling 
all the way up my brachial 
artery, and turned the blood to 
pure nectar; then she rolled 
her eyes up so that the moon 
shone on them, and I could 
look away down into them 
about a quarter of a mile. 
That made me feel kind of 
queer, you know, and some- 
how, without exactly knowing 
much about it, I found my arm 
around her taper waist, and 
could feel her blessed little 
heart jumping like a rat in a 
steel-trap. Directly she laid 
her head over on my shoulder, 
so that her warm sweet breath swept over my 
cheek, and kind of rustled up the end of my 


No. 1. 


moustache, at the same time letting the full 
flood of tenderness pour up from her eyes into 
mine. Don’t laugh, boys, if ! 
do get a little highfalutin’ 

you don’t know how you'd hav 
felt if you’d been in my boot 
just then. It took my breati 
away, but I mustered up all m) 
courage, and turned around : 
little, put my left hand unde 
the back of her head, raised i 
up (afraid I mussed her hai) 
slightly—it was done up mighty 
nice, I tell you), and bendin: 
down, gave her a ringing kis: 
right on her mouth. Now.® 
boys, by jingo, I tell you what® 

it is, I've tasted sweet things’, 
afore now—talk about yourg 
honey and sugar—talk about? 
your Charlotte Russes—your’ 
meringues a la Creme—they are? + 
no where. I felt as if I had}. 
died in a candy shop, and gone 
to the forty-ninth heaven, 
where I was eating sweetened 
ambrosia, with a whole crowd . 
of she-angels playing on golden ; 
harps all inside of my head. © 
Iswow, if my heart didn’t swell 
up as big as a two-bushel 
basket, and it hammered away, 
thump-thump-thump, so you ; 
might have heard it a mile off. ¢ 
She didn’t say anything when 

did it, and I was just going todo s0 some more, 


* 


Me 


No. 2. 
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MRS. JENKINS WISHES T0 ©O TO THE OPERA IN HER NEW 
CRINOLINE, UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO ENTER THE CARRIAGE, 





in > hate 
Jim Sawyer.’” ‘‘‘Too 
bad by half,’’ said Joe, 
who had been very quiet 
during Tom’s narration, 
**did you follow him 
up ?”’ “No; I was 
only travelling through 
there—left next day and 
never saw her again, 
nor any other girl equal 
toher. I tell you what, 
I'd rather have lost the 
best paying patient I 
ever had, than to have 
lost sight of that girl. 
But you know what we 
‘used to say at college: 
‘Mutatis mutandur—Tem- 
pus fugit—Sic transit gloria 
mund.’ That's all the 
Latin I remember ; let’s 
go and have something, 
I’mas thirsty as a graven 
image.’’ 


Ratrorr  SHarp.—Krautsa- 
laat’s wife has a great fancy 
for a country life, and insists 
on keeping a hen in the back 
yard, as Hood says, ‘‘ to furnish 
milk, butter, and eggs,’’ for the 
family. The other day she came 
to Krautsalaat in great trepida- 
tion. 

‘‘My dear,’’ said ‘she, ‘‘ the 
hen has commenced toset. I 
took the eggs away from her, 
and she is setting now in one 
corner of the coal-bin, on an 
old axe-head !’’ 

‘‘ Well, my dear,’’ responded 
‘Krautsalaat, in his subdued 
bilious way—“‘ if the hen is set- 
ting upon an old axe-head, it 
seems likely she may hatch-it.”’ 

‘* You have considerable float- 
ing population in this village, 
haven’t you?’ asked a stranger 
of one of the Citizens of a village on the Mis- 
sissippi. ‘‘W®ll, yes, rather,’’ was the reply ; 





JEHU, THE DRIVER, GETS A LARGER CARRIAGE AND 
ATTEMPTS TO FORCE HIS FARE INTO IT, STILL UNSUCCESSFUL. 


‘‘about half the year the water is up to the 


| when Jim Sawyer came along with his girl and | second story windows.” 


= 
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A MODERN SPORTSMAN, 


( NREAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 
TWENTY-FIVE PER Cent. Discount 
In fine class Engravings will be made, until further notice 
on all CASH PURCHASES of 
LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE-FRAMES, 
ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &e. 
which will be sold, inde; endently of the reduction, at the 
lowest market prices, and the privilege of selecting said de- 
duction from an immense stock and yreat variety of 
FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
No 353 Broapway, New York. 69-85 
HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all .aanufacturing purposes. Ma 
chines in practical operation and for sale at the Depot 
343 Broadway. 
We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of 
the American Institute, for the best Sewing Machines. 
46-95 








INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is kaown that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It expliins all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or personally. 

000 =I. M. SINGER & CO. 458 Broadway, New York. 


f\HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of renderin 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, an 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period im 
life, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
oni refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. Jt effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemn to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving 





| ee A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR CUSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Wills. 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
KOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOK LRONCHIIs take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR HEADACH« take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMI’LAINT take Ayer’s Pills, 
Al Druggiste sel] them everywhere. 
SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES 
Z2OR*S BATHALEL ON 
Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 
hair ever made. 
2d. It is pronounced by all to be the most beneficial. 
8d. It is the most agreeable to use. 
4th. It is the cleanest and most carefully prepared. 
5th. It is the most highly perfumed. 
6th. It is the only article thai never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. 
The immense sale of the KATHAIRON—near 1,000,000 
bottles per year—attests its excellence and universal popu- 





larity. Svld by all dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents per 
bottle. HEATH, WYNKuOP & CO., 
Proprietors and Pefumers, 
63 Liberty st., New York. 
 Hiiertadiateg ©": IRON RAILING 
J WikE RAILING 
AND 
FENCES, 
VERa. « H 


FURNITURE, &¢., &0. 
RAILING COMPANY. 
J. B. WICKER-HAM, 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
$12 Broadway, New York. 


IRON BEDSTEADS AND JitON 
NEW YORK WIRI 


| Oe LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER will be delivered punctually every 





week in New York, Brock yn, Witliamsburgh or Jersey 
City, by carriers, who will receive the pay for the same 
feave your address at our office, 18 Frankfort street, a few 
doors irom Tammany Hotel. 





fFYHE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period 
life, will be sent, post free, to all paris of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face at 
this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &e., and may be applied with 
with equal p easure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 











I ered) LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDE for August ¥ 
new ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, 





